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ADVERTISEMENT, 


. IT is proper to mention that ſome. of the little 
1 Poems inſerted in the following Pages have ap- 
Peeared, by permiſſion of the Author, in the Ga- | 


ZETTEER, f 


DEDICATION, 


TO HER GRACE 
THE 


DUCHESS or LEEDS. 


MDA, 


3 AM too grateful for the ho- 
nour of being permitted to 
the 1 3 | ſay 


: — YR; 
— Z——ä—ä᷑ĩ U U 7r— ̃ — — 
9 ; 


(iv) 


_ tay that this work has Your 


GRACE'S approbation, to miſ- 
uſe the nity now of- 
fered me of addreſſing you, 
oy praiſes ; which it would be 
preſumption in me to offer, 


and which it is the privile ge 


of Your ' GRACE's merits to 


- diſdain. 


Rather let me rejoice that 


the attention given in the fol- 


lowing pages, to the cauſe of | 


morality, 


EFF 
morality, has induced you to 
Y + overlook the weakneſs of my 


endeavours to ſupport it. 


D 


I am 
Your GRAcE's 


Obedient humble Servant, 


ANN RADCLIFFE. 
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, 460 I am a man, | , 
«« 80 weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
« Phat I would set my Hife on a chance, 


*« To mend it, or be rid on't.” — 
e $. King Jonx. 


"Wren once ſordid intereſt ſeizes 
cc on the heart, it freezes up the ſource of 
« every warm and liberal feeling; it is an 
c enemyalike to virtue and to taſte ibis 
6. n and t bat it annihilates. The 
151 A 2 « tig 
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< time may come, my friend, when death 
« ſhall diſſolve the ſine vs of Avarice, and 
< Juſtice be permitted to reſume her 
ce rights.“ 

Such were the words of the Advocate 
Nemours to Pierre de la Motte, as the 
latter ſtept at midnight into the carriage 
which was to bear him far from Paris, 
from his creditors and the perſecution of 
the laws. De la Motte thanked him for 
this laſt inſtance of his kindneſs, the aſ- 
ſiſtance he had given him in eſcape, 
and, when the carriage drove away, ut- 
tered a ſad adicu! The gloom of the 
hour, and the peculiar emergency of 
his A ſunk him in ſilent re- 
verie. ö 
| Whoever has read 8 de Pitaval, 

the moſt faithful of thoſe writers who re- 
cord the proceedings in the Parliamen- 
tary» Courts of Paris, during the ſeven- 
ternth century, muſt [ſurely remember 
the ſtriking ſtory of Pierre de la Motte, 


and en * de Montalt: 
ol „„ 4 let 


1 

let all ſuch, therefore, be informed, that 
the perſon here introduced to their hodth 
was that individual Pierre de la Motte. 

As Madame de la Motte leaned from 
the coach window, arid gave a laſt look 
to the walls of Paris—Paris, the ſcene of 
her former happinefs, and the reſidence 
of many dear friends—the_ fortitude, 
which had till now ſupported her, yielded 
to the force of grief. Farewell all!” 
fighed the, © this laſt Iook and we are 
« ſeperated for ever!“ Tears followed 
her words, and, ſinking back, ſhe re- 


ſigned herſelf to the ſtillneſs of forrow. | 


The recollection of former times preſſed 
heavily upon her heart: a few months 
before, and ſhe was ſurrounded by friends, 
fortune, and conſequence; now, ſhe was 
deprived of all, a miſerable exile from 
her native place, without home, without 
comfort almoſt without hope. It was 
not the leaſt of her afflictions chat ſhe had 
been obliged to quit Paris without bid- 
ding adieu to her only fon, who was now 
tr Ts 5. 3 
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on duty with his regiment in Germany : 
and ſuch had been the precipitancy of 
this removal, that had ſhe even known 
where he was ſtationed, ſhe had no time 
to inform. him of it, or of the alteration 
in his father's circumſtances. 

Pierre da le Motte was a gentleman de- 


ſcended from an ancient houſe of France, 


He was a man whoſe paſſions often over- 
came his reaſon, and, for a time, ſilen- 
ced his conſcience ; but, though the 
image of virtue, which Nature had im- 
preſſed upon his heart, was ſometimes 
obſcured by the paſſing influence of vice, 
it was never wholly obliterated, With 
ſtrength of mind ſufficient to have with- 
ſtood temptation, he would have been a 
good man; ; as it was, he was always a 
weak, and ſometimes a vicious member 
of ſociety: yet his mind was active, and 


his imagination vivid, which, co-opera- 


ting with the force of paſſion, often daz- 
aled his judgment and ſubdued prin- 
ciple. T hus he Was a man, infirm in 


pur- 


0 
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purpoſe and viſionary in virtue, in a 
word, his conduct was ſuggeſted by feel- 
ing, rather than principle ; and his vir- 
tue, ſuch as it was, could not ſtand the 
preſſure of occaſion. 4 
Early in life he had married Conſtance 
Valentia, a beau: iſul and elegant woman, 
attached to her family and beloved by 
them. Her birth was equal, her fortune 
ſuperior to his; and their nuptials had 
been celebrated under the auſpices of an 
approving and flattering world. Her 
heart was devoted to La Motte, and, for 
ſome time, ſhe found in him an affee- 
tionate huſband ; but, allured by the 
gaieties of Paris, he was ſoon devoted to 
its luxuries, and in a few years his for- 
tune and affection were equally loſt in 
diſſipation. A falſe pride had ſtill ope- 
rated againſt his intereſt, and withheld 
him from honourable retreat while it was 
yet in his power: the habits which 
he had acquired, enchained him to the 
ſcene of his former pleaſure; and thus 
ol A4 he 
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be had continued an expenſive ſtile df 
life till the means of prolonging it were 
exhauſted. He at length awoke from 
| this lethargy of ſecurity ; but it was only 
| to plunge into new error, and to attempt 
| ſchemes. for the reparation of his fortune, 
which ſerved to fink him deeper in de- 
"ſtruction. The conſequence of a tranſ- 
action, in which he thus engaged, now 
drove him, with the fmall wreck. of his 
Property, into dangerous and. 4 8 

miocous exile- 10 
9 It was his deſign to ub into one of 
| the Southern Provinces, and there ſeek, 
| near the borders of the kingdom, an 
cafylum in ſome. obſcure: village. His 
| - family confiſted of his wite, and two. 
faithful domeſtics, a man and woman 
- who'| followed the ſprvanes, of their 

\ maſter. E. 

The night was dark BP e RY 
a at about the diſtance of three 
leagues from Paris, Peter who now acted 
| as poſtillion, having drove for ſome time 
M TR ＋ A over 
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over a wild heath where many ways 
eroſſed, ſtopped, and acquainted De Ia 
Motte with his perplexity. The ſudden 
ſtopping of the carriage rouſed the latter 
from his reverie, and filled the whole 
party with the terror of purſuit ; ; he was 
unable to ſupply the neceſſary direction, 
and the extreme darkneſs made it dan- 
gerous to proceed without one. During 
this period of diſtreſs, a light was per- 
ceived at ſome diſtance, and after much 
doubt and heſitation, La Motte, in the 
' hope of obtaining aſſiſtance, alighted 
and advanced towards'it ; he proce ded 
lowly, from the fear of unknown 
The light iſſued from the window of a 
ſmall and ancient houſe, which ſtood 
alone on e heath, at the diftance of half 
nne... l . 

| Having reached the door, he ſtopped 
for ſome moments, liſtening in apprehen- 
five anxiety—no found was heard but 
that of the wind, which ſwept in hollow 
* over the waſte. At length he ven- 
* A 5 tured 
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tured to knock, and, having waited 
ſome time, during which he indiſtin&tly 
heard ſeveral voices in converſation, 
ſome one within inquired what he 
wanted ? La Motte anſwered, that he 
was a traveller who had loſt his way, and 
deſired to be directed to the neareſt town. 
e That,” ſaid the perſon, is ſeven 
« miles off, and the road bad enough, 
even if you could ſee it; if you only 
- © want a bed, you may have it here, 
«. and had better ſtay.” . 

The pitileſs pelting of the ſtorm, 
which, at this time, beat with increaſing 
fury upon La Motte, inclined him to 
give up to the attempt of proceeding far- 
ther till day- light; but, deſirous of ſee- 
ing the perſon with whom he converſed, 
before he ventured to expoſe his family 
by calling up the carriage, he aſked to 
be admitted. The door was now opened 
by a tall figure with a light, who invited 
La Motte to enter. He followed the 


man through « rie inte d 200m. 


: 
C + 


E 
moſt unfurniſhed, in one corner of which 
a bed was ſpread upon the floor. The 
forlorn and deſolate aſpect of his apart - 
ment made La Motte ſhrink involun- 
tarily, and he was turning to go out 
when the man ſuddenly puſhed him 
back, and he heard the door locked 
upon him: his heart failed, yet he made 
a deſperate, though vain, effort to force 
the door, and called loudly for releaſe. 
No anſwer was returned but he diſtin- 
guiſhed the voices of men in the room 
above, and, not doubting but their inten- 
Tion was to rob and murder him, his agita - 
tion, at firſt; nearly overcame his realon. 
By the light of almoſt ſome expiring em+ 
bers, he perceived a window, but the 
hope | which this diſcovery revived,. was 
quickly loſt, when he found the aperture 
guarded by ſtrong iron bars. Such pre- 
Paration of ſecurity ſurpriſed him, and 
confirmed his worſt apprehenſions.— 
Alone, unarmed—beyond the chance of 
aſſiſtance, he ſaw himfelf in the power 
£1701 A 6 Land 
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of people, whoſe trade was apparently 
rapine murder their means After 
revolving every poſſibility of eſcape, he 
endeavoured to await the event with for- 
titude; but La Motte could boaſt of no 
mo virtue. 

The voices had ena * all re · 
ee ſtill for a quarter of an hour, 
when, between the pauſes of the wind, 
he thought he diſtinguiſhed the ſobs and 
moaning of a female; he liſtened atten- 
tively and became confirmed in his con- 

ʒjecture; it was too evidently the accent 
of diſtreſs. At this conviction, the re- 
mains of his courage forſook him, and a 
terrible ſurmiſe darted, with the rapidity 
of lightning, croſs his brain. It was pro- 
bable that his carriage had been diſco- 
vered by the people of, the houſe, who, 


with a deſign of plunder, had ſecured 
his ſeryant, and brought hither Madame 
de la Motte. He was the more inclined 
to believe this, by the ſtillneſs which had, 
for ſome time, 3 in the houſe, pre- 
43 A | vious 
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vious to the ſounds he now heard. Or 
it was poſſible that the inhabitans were 
not robbers, but perſons to whom he had 
been betrayed” by his friend or ſervant, 
and who were appointed to deliver him 
into the hands of juſtice,” Vet he hardly 
dared to doubt the integrity of his friend, 
who had been entruſted with the ſecret of 
his flight and the plan of his rout, and 
had procured him the carriage in which 
he had eſcaped. <« man 
exclaimed La Motte, . cannot furely,” 
« exiſt in human nature; much leſs in 
the heart of Nemours?! 
This ejaculation was intermpted by a 
noiſe in the paſſage leading to the room: 
it approached the door was unlocked 
and the man who had admitted La Motte 
into the houſe entered, leading, or ra- 
ther forcibly dragging along, a beautiful 
girl, who appeared to be about eighteen. 
Her features were bathed in tears, and 
ſhe ſeemed to ſuffer the utmoſt diſtreſs, 
The man faſtened the lock and put the 
15 15 key 
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key in his pocket. He then advanced 
to La Motte, who had before obſerved 
other perſons in the paſſage, and point- 
ing a piſtol to his breaſt, « You are 
- «wholly in our power,” ſaid he, * no 
ec aſſiſtance can reach you: if you wiſh 
« to fave your life, ſwear that you will 
«convey this girl where I may never 
ee ſee her more; or rather conſent to 
ec take her with you, for your oath I 
ce would not believe, and I can take 
c care you ſhall not find me again.— 
e Anſwer quickly, you have no time to 
&« loſe.” | 
He now ſeized the trembling hand of 
ha girl, who ſhrunk aghaſt with terror, 
and hurried her towards La Motte, 
whom ſurprize ſtill kept filent. She 
funk at his feet, and with ſupplicating 
eyes, that ſtreamed with tears, implored 
him to have pity on her. Notwithſtand= 
ang his preſent agitation, he found it im- 
Poſſible to contemplate the beauty and 
* of the object before him with in- 
differnce. 


* „ 


1 
difference. Her youth, her apparent 
innocence— the artleſs energy of her 
manner forcibly aſſailed his heart, and 
he was going to ſpeak, when the ruffian, 
who miſtook the ſilence of aſtoniſhment 
for that of heſitation, prevented him. 
« ] have a horſe ready to take you from 
« hence,” faid he, and I will direct you 
« oer the heath. If you return within 
« an hour you die; after then, you are 
« at liberty to come here when you 
cc pleaſe. * h 
La Motte, without anſwering, wife 
the lovely girl from the floor, and was ſo 
much relieved from his own apprehen+ 
ſions, that he had leiſure to attempt diſ- 
ſipating hers. © Let us be gone,” ſaid 
the ruffian, © and have no more of this 
" « nonſenſe ; you may think yourſelf well 
« off it's no worſe. 12 go agg get the 
« horſe ready. 
_ . The laſt words rouſed La Matte, 
and perplexed him with new fears ; 
he dreaded to mention his carriage, 
leſt 


1 

leſt it might tempt the banditti to 
Plunder; and to depart on horſeback 
with this man might produce a conſe- 
quence yet more to be dreaded. Ma- 
dame La Motte, wearied with apprehen- 
fion, would probably, ſend for her 
huſband to the houſe, when all the 


former danger would be incurred, with 


the additional evil of being ſeparated 
from his family, and the chance of being 
detected by the emiſſaries of juſtice in 


endeavouring to recoverthem. As theſe 


reflections paſſed over his mind in tu- 
multuous rapidity, a noiſe was again 
heard in the paſſage, an uproar and ſcuffle 
enſued, and in the fame moment he 
could diſtinguiſh the voice of his ſervant, 
who had been ſent by Madame La Motte 
in ſearch of him. Being now determined 
to diſcloſe what could not long be con- 
cealed, he exclaimed aloud. that a horſe 
was unneceſſary, that he had a carriage 
at ſome diſtance which would convey 


1 
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them from the heath, and declared tlie 


man, who was ſeized, to be his ſervant. 


The ruffian, ſpeaking through the 


door, bid him be patient awhile, and he 


ſhould hear more from him. La Motte 


now turned his eyes upon his unfortunate, 
companion, who, pale and exhauſted, 
| leaned for ſupport againſt the wall. Her 
features, which were delicately beautiful, 
had gained from diſtreſs an expreſſion of 


captivating ſweetneſs: ſhe had 
ce An eye. 
*« As when the blue ſky trembles tans” a cloud 


of pureſt white,” 


A habit of grey hal with ſhort 
. ſlaſhed ſleeves, ſhewed, but did not 
- adorn, her figure; it was thrown open 
at the boſom, upon which part of her 
hair had fallen in diſorder, while the 
light vail haſtily thrown on, had, in her 
. confuſion, been ſuffered to fall back. 
_ Every moment of farther obſervation 


heightened the ſurprize of La Motte, and 
4 inte- 
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Intereſted him more warmly in her fa- - 
vour. Such elegance and apparent re- 
fine ment, contraſted with the deſolation 
of the houſe, and the ſavage manners of 
its inhabitants, ſeemed to him like a ro- 
mance of imagination, rather than an oc- 
currence, of real life. He endeavoured to 
comfort her, and his ſenſe of compaſſion 
was too ſincere to be miſunderſtood. 
Her terror gradually ſubſided into grati- 
tude and grief. Ah, Sir!“ faid ſhe, 
„ Heaven has ſent you to my relief, and 
« will ſurely reward you for your pro- 
« tection: I have no friend in the 
ce work, if I do not find one in you.“ 
La Motte aſſured her of his kindneſs, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance 
of the ruffian. He deſired to be con- 
ducted to his family. All in good 
ce time,” replied the latter; *I have 
« taken care of one of them, and will 
of you, pleaſe St. Peter; ſo be com- 
ec forted.” Theſe comfortable words re- 
newed the terror of La Motte, who 


now 
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now earneſtly begged to know if his fa- 
mily were ſafe. O! as for that mat- 
« ter they are ſafe enough, and you will 
« be with them preſently; but don't 
ce ſtand parlying here all night, Do you 
« chuſe to go or ſtay? you know the 
« conditions.” They now bound the 
eyes of La Motte and of the young lady, 
whom terror had hitherto kept ſilent, 
and then placed them on two horſes, a 
man mounted behind each, and they im- 
mediately gallopped off. They had 
proceeded in this way near half an 
hour, when La Motte entreated to 
know whither he was going; “ You 
« will know that by and bye,” ſaid the 
ruffian, © ſo be at peace.” Finding in- 
terrogatories uſeleſs, La Motte reſumed 
ſilence till the horſe ſtopped. His con- 
ductor then hollooed, and being an- 
fwered by voices at ſome diſtance, in a 
few moments the ſound of carriage 
wheels was heard, and, ſoon after, the 
words of a man directing Peter which 

way 


{ 
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way to drive. As the carriage ap- 


proached, La Motte called, and to his 


inexpreſſible AY was Ort by his 
wife. 

Tou are now beyond the borders 
« of the heath, and may go which way 
« you will,“ ſaid the ruffian ; «if you 


return within an hour you will be 
« welcomed by a brace of bullets.” 


This was a very unneceſſary caution to 


La Motte, whom they now releaſed. 


The young ſtranger ſighed deeply, as ſhe 
entered the carriage; and the ruffians, 
having beſtowed upon Peter ſome direc- 
tions and more threats, waited to ſee him 
drive off. They did not wait long. 

La Motte immediately gave a ſhort 
relation of what had paſſed at the houſe, 
including an account of the manner in 


which the young ſtranger had been in- 


troduced to him. During this narrative, 
her deep convulſive ſighs frequently 
drew the attention of Madame La Motte, 
whoſe * became gradually in- 
tereſted, 
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tereſted in her behalf, and who now 
endcavoured to tranquilize her ſpirits. 
The unhappy girl anſwered her kindneſs 
in artleſs and ſimple expreſſions, and then 
relapſed into tears and ſilence. Madame 
forbore for the preſent to aſk any queſ- 
tions that might lead to a diſcovery of 
her connections, or ſcem to require an 
explanation of the late adventure, which 
now. furniſhing her with a new ſubject of 
reflection, the ſenſe of: her own misfor- 
tunes preſſed leſs heavily upon her mind. 
| The diſtreſs even of La Motte was for a 

while ſuſpended ; he ruminated on the 
| late ſcene, and it appeared like a viſion 
or one of thoſe extravagant fictions that 
ſometimes are exhibited in romance: 
he conld reduce it to no principle of 
a probability, or render it comprehenſible 
a by any endeavour to analize it. The 
pre ſent charge, and the chance of future 
trouble brought upon him by this adven- 
ture, occaſioned ſome diſſatisfaction; 
but the beauty and ſeeming innocence 
* d of 
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of Adeline, united with the pleadings of 
humanity in her favour, and he deter- 
mined to protect her. 

The tumult of emotions which had 
paſſed in the boſom of Adeline, began 
now to fubſide; terror was ſoſtened into 
anxiety, and 'defpair into grief. The 
ſympathy ſo evident in the manners of 
her compamons, particulary in thoſe of 
Madame La Motte, ſoothed her heart, 


and ano 85 her to 1 for better 


days. 

Diſmally wi filently the night paſſed 
-on; for the minds of the travellers were 
too much occupied by their ſeveral ſuf- 
ferings to admit of converſation. The 


dawn ſo anxiouſly, watched for, at length 


appeared, and introduced the ſtrangers 
more fully to each others. Adeline de- 
rived comfort from the looks of Madame 
La Motte, who gazed frequently and 
attentively at her, and thought ſhe had 
ſeldom ſeen a countenance fo intereſting, 
or a form ſo ſtriking. ' The languor of 


forrow 
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ſorrow threw a melancholy grace upon 
her features, that appealed immediately 
to the heart; and there was a penetrating 
sweetneſs in her blue eyes, which indi- 
cated an intelligent and amiable mind. 
La Motte now looked anxiouſly from 
the coach window, that he might judge 
of his ſituation, and obſerve whether he 
was followed. The obſcurity of the 
dawn confined his views, but no perſon 
appeared. The ſun at length tinted the 
eaſtern clouds, and the tops of the higheſt 
hills, and foon after burſt in full ſplen- 
dour on the ſcene. The terror of La 
Motte began to ſubſide, and the griefs 
of Adeline to ſoſten. They entered upon 
a lane confined by high banks, and over- 
arched by trees, on whoſe branchts ap- 
peared the firſt green buds of ſpring 
glittering with dews. The freſh breeze 
of the morning animated the ſpirits of 
Adeline, whoſe mind was delicately ſen- 
ſible to the beauties of nature, and as ſhe 
viewed the flowery luxuriance of the 
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turf; and the tender green of the trees, 

or caught, between the opening banks, 

a glimpſe of the varied landſcape, rich 

with wood, and fading away in blue and 
diſtant mountains, her heart expanded 

in momentary joy. With Adeline the 

charms of external nature were height- 
ened by thoſe of 'novelty ; ſhe had ſel- 
dom ſcen the ' grandeur of an extenſive. 
proſpect, or the magnificence of a wide 

horizon —and not often the pictureſque 
beauties of more confined ſcenery. Her 
mind had not loſt, by long oppreſſion, 
that elaſtic energy, which reſiſts, calami- 

ty ; cle, however ſuſceptible. might have 

been her original taſte, the | beauties of 
nature would n longer have charmed 
her a n even to eee re- 
poſe. \ - 

The 8 at 8 a” FRE this 
fide of a hill, and La Motte, again look- 
ing anxiouſly from the window, ſaw be- 
fore him an open champaign country, 
through which the road, wholly unſhel- 


A tered 
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tered from obſervation, extended almoſt 
in a direct line. The danger of theſe - 
circumſtances alarmed him, for his flight 
might, without difficulty, be traced for 
many leagues from the hills he was now 
deſcending. Of the firſt peaſant that 
paſſed, he inquired for a road among 
the hills, bur heard of none. La Motte 
now ſunk into his former terrors. Ma- 
dame, notwithſtanding her own appre- 
henſions, endeavoured to re- aſſure him, 
but, finding her efforts ineffectual, ſhe 
alſo retired to the contemplation of her 
misfortunes. Often, as they went on, 
did La Motte look back upon the coun- 
try they had paſſed, and often did imagi- 
nation ſuggeſt to him the ſounds of diſ- 
tant purſuit. | 
The travellers ſtopped to breakfaſt in a 
village, where the road was at length ob- 
{cured by woods, and La Motte's ſpirits 
again revived. Adcline appeared more 
tranquil than ſhe: had yet been, and Ea 
Motte now aſked for an explanation of 
Vol. I. B the 
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the ſcene he had witneſſed on the pre- 
ceding night. The inquiry renewed all 
her diſtreſs, and with tears ſhe entreated 
for the preſent to be ſpared on the ſubject. 


La Motte preſſed it no farther, but he ob- 


ſerved that for the greater part of the day 
ſhe ſeemed to remember it in melancholy 


and dejection. They now travelled a- 
mong the hills, and were, therefore, in 


jeſs danger of obſervation; but La 
Motte avoided the great towns, and 
ſtopped in obſcure ones no longer than 
to refre ſh the horſes. About two hours 
after noon, the road wound into a deep 
valley, watered by a rivulet, and over- 
hung with wood. He now called to 
Peter, and ordered him to drive to a 
thickly-embowered ſpot, that appeared 


on the leſt. Here he alighted with his 


family, and Peter having ſpread the 


proviſions on the turf, they ſeated them- 
ſelves, and pertook of a repaſt, which, 


*n other circumſtances, would have been 
thought delicious. Adeline endeavours 


ed 
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ed to ſmile, but the langour of grief was 
now heightened by indiſpoſition. The 
violent agitation of mind, and fatigue of 
body, which ſhe had ſuffered for the laſt 
twenty<four hours, had overpowered her 
ſtrength, and, when La Motte led her 
back to the carriage, her whole frame 
trembled with illneſs; but ſhe uttered no 
complaint, and, having long obſerved 
the dejection of her companions, ſhe 

made a feeble effort to enliven them. 
They continued to travel during the 
day without any accident or interrup- 
tion, and, about three hours after ſun- 
ſet, arrived at Monville, a ſmall town, 
where La Motte determined to paſs the 
night. Repoſe was, indeed, neceſſary 
to the whole party, whoſe pale and hag- + 
gard looks, as they alighted from the 
carriage, were but too obvious to pals 
unobſerved by the people of the inn. 
As ſoon as beds could be prepared, Ade- 
line withdrew to her chambe accom- 
2 by Madame La Motte, whoſe 
20.3 2 concern 
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concern for the fair ſtranger made her 


exert every effort to ſoothe and conſole 


her. Adeline wept in ſilence, and taking 
the hand of Madame, preſſed it to her 
boſom. Theſe were not merely tears of 
grie—chey were mingled with © thoſe 
which flow from the greatful heart, when, 


unexpectedly, it meets with ſymphathy. 
Madame La Motte underſtood them. 


After ſome momentary pplence, ſhe re- 
newed her aſſurances of kindneſs, and 
entreated  'Adcline to confide in her 
frieadihip:; but ſhe carefully avoided 
any mention of the ſubject, which had 


before. ſo much affected her. Adeline, 


at length, found words to expreſs her 
ſenſe of this goodneſs, which ſhe did in 


a manner ſo natural and ſincere, that 


Madame, finding herſelf much affected, 
took leave of her fer the night, 

In che morning, La Motte roſe at an 
early hour, impatient to be gone. Every 
thing was prepared for his departure, 


and che breakfaſt had been waitiig ſome 


time, 
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time, but Adeline did not appear. Ma- 
dame La Motte went to her chamber, and 
found her ſunk in a diſturbed ſlumber. 
Her breathing was ſhort and irregular 
ſne frequently ſtarted, or ſighed, and 
ſometimes ſhe muttered an incoherent 
ſentence. While Madame gazed with 
concern upon her languid countenance, 
ſhe awoke, and, locking up, gave her 
hand to Madame La Motte, who found 
it burning with fever. She had paſſed a 
reſtleſs night, and, as ſne now attempt- 
ed to riſe, her head, which beat with in- 
tenſe pain, became giddy, her ſtrength 
failed, and ſhe ſunk back. 4 
Madame was much alarmed, being at 
once convinced that it was impoſſible ſhe 
could travel, and that a delay might 
prove fatal to her huſband. She went to 
inform him of the truth, and his diſtreſs 
may be more eaſily imagined than de- 
ſcribed. He ſaw all the inconvenience 
and l danger of delay, yet he could not fo far 
_ diveſt” himſelf of humanity, as to aban- 
£ _—_ don 
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don Adeline to the care, or rather to the 
neglect of ſtrangers. He ſent immedi- 
ately for a phyſician, who pronounced 
her to be in a high fever, and ſaid, a re- 
moval in her preſent ſtate muſt be fatal. 
La Motte now determined to wait the 
event, and endeavoured to calm the 
tranſports of terror, which, at times, aſ- 
failed him. In the mean while, he 
took ſuch precautions as his ſituation 
admitted of, paſſing the greater part of 
che day out of the village, in a ſpot from 
whence he had a view of the road for 
ſome diſtance ; yet to be expoſed to de- 
ſtruction by the illneſs of a girl, whom 
he did not know, and who had actually 
.been forced upon him, was a misfortune, 
to which La Motte had not philoſophy 

enough to ſubmit with compoſure. 
Adeline's fever continued to increaſe 
during the whole day, and at night, when 
the phyſician took his lcave, he told La 
Motte the event would very ſoon be de- 
cided. La Motte received this hint of 
her 
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her danger with real concern. The beauty 
and innocence of Adeline had overcome 
the diſadvantageous circumſtances un- 
der which ſhe had been introduced to 
him, and he now gave leſs conſideration 
to the inconvenience ſhe might hereafter 
occaſion him, than to the hope of her 

recovery. | | 
Madame la Motte watched .over her 
with tender anxiety, and obſerved, with 
admiration, her patient fweetneſs and 
mild reſignation. Adeline amply re- 
paid her, though ſhe thought ſhe could 
not. Young as I am,” ſhe would 
fay, © and deſerted by thoſe upon whom 
« ] have a claim for protection, I can 
ce remember no connection to make me 
e regret life ſo much, as that I hope 
« to form with you. If I live, my con- 
< duct will beſt expreſs my ſenſe of your 
40 — are but feeble teſti- 
s monies.” | 
The ſweetneſs of her manners ſo much 
attracted Madame La Motte, that ſhe 
B 4 watched 
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watched the criſis of her diſorder with 
a folicitude which precluded every other 
Intereſt. Adeline paſſed a very diſturb- 
ed night, and, when the phyſician ap- 
peared in the morning, he pave orders 
that ſhe ſhould be indulged with what- 
ever ſhe liked, and anſwered the inquiries 
of La Motte with a frankneſs that leſt 
Him nothing to hope. ä 
In the mean time, his patient, after 
drinking profuſely of ſome mild liquids, 
Fell aſleep; in which ſhe continued for ſe- 
veral hours, and fo profound was her re- 
poſe, that her breath alone gave ſign of 
Exiſtence. She awoke free from fever, and 
with no other complaint than weakneſs, 
which, in a few days, ſhe overcame fo 
well, as to be able to ſet out with La 
Motte for B, a village out of the 
great road, which he thought it prudent 
to quit. There they paſſed the following 
night, and early the next morning com- 


Ee their upon a wild and 
5 woody 
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woody tract of country. They ſtopped 
about noon at a ſolitary village, where 
they took refreſhments, and bbtained 
directions for paſſing the vaſt foreſt of 
Fontanville, upon the borders of which 
they now were. La Motte wiſhed at firſt 
to take a guide, but he apprehended 
more evil from the diſcloſure he might 
make of his route, than he hoped for 
benefit from aſſiſtance in the wilds of 
this uncultivated tract. | 
La Motte now deſigned to 205 on to 
Lyons, where he could either ſeek con- 
cealment in its neighbourhood, or em- 
bark on the Rhone for Geneva, ſhould 
the emergency of his circumſtances here- 
after require him to leave France. It 
was about twelve o'clock at noon, il he 
was deſirous to haſten forward, that he 
might paſs the foreſt of Fontanville, and 
reach the town on its oppoſite borders, 
before night-fall. Having depoſited a 
freſh ſtock of proviſions in the carriage, 
* 5 and 
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and received ſuch directions as were ne- 


ceſſary concerning the roads, they again 
ſet forward, and in a ſhort time entered 
upon the foreſt. It was now the latter 
end of April, and the weather was re- 
markably temperate and fine. The bal- 
my freſhnefs of the air, which breathed 
the firſt pure eſſence of vegetation, and 
the gentle warmth of the ſun, whoſe 


beams vivified every hue of. nature, and 


opened every floweret of ſpring, revived 
Adeline, and inſpired her with life and 
health. As ſhe inhaled the breeze, her 


55 ſtrength ſcemed to return, and, as her 


eyes wandered through the romantic 


giades that opened into the foreſt, her 


heart was gladdened with complacent 
delight : but when from theſe objects ſhe 
turned ber regard upon. Monſieur and Ma- 
dame La Motte, to whole tender atten- 
tions ſhe owed her life, and in whoſe looks 


% ſhe now read eſteem and kindneſs, her 
boſom glowed with ſweet affections, and 


ſhe 
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ſhe experienced a force of gratitude 
which might be called ſublime. 

For the remainder of the day they con- 
tinued to travel, without ſeeing a hut, or 
meeting .a human being, It was now * 
near ſun-ſet, and the proſpect being 
cloſed on all fides by the foreſt, La Motte 
began to have apprehenſions that his 
tervant had miſtaken the way. The 
road, if 4 road it could be called, which 
afforded only a ſlight track upon the 
graſs, was ſometimes over-run by luxu- 
riant vegetation, and ſometimes obſcured 
by the deep ſhades, and Peter at length 
ſtopped, uncertain of the way. La Motte, 
who dreaded being benighted in a ſcene 
ſo wild and ſolitary as this foreſt,” and 
whoſe apprehenſions of banditti were 
very ſanguine, ordered him to proceed 
at any rate, and, if he found no track, 
to endeavour to gain a more open part 
of the foreſt, With theſe orders, Peter 
again ſet forwards, but having proceeded- 
fome way, and his views being ſtill con- 

B 6 - fined 
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2 fined. by woody glades and foreſt walks, 
he began to deſpair of extricating him- 
ſelf, and ſtopped for farther orders. The 
fun was now ſet; but, as La Motte look- 
ed anxiouſly from the window, he obſer- 
ved upon the vivid glow of the weſtern 
horizon, ſome dark towers riſing from 
among the trees at a little diſtance, and 
ordered Peter to drive towards them. 
«If they. belong to a monaſtery,” ſaid 
he, © we may probably gain admittance 
« for/the nig. d. nt! 

The carriage drove n RE the 
| ſhade of “ melancholy boughs, through 
which the evening twilight, which yet 
coloured the air, diffuſed a folemnity 
that vibrated in thrilling ſenſations upon 
the hearts of the travellers. Expectation 
kept them ſilent. The preſent ſcene 
recalled to Adeline a remembrance of 
the late terrific circumſtances, and her 
mind reſponded but too eaſily to the 
een of new misfortunes, La 


Motte 


l 
Motte alighted at the foot of a green 
knoll, where the trees again opening to 
light, permitted a nearer, though imper- 
fect view of the edifice. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II, 


« What awful filence! How theſe antique towers, 
« And vacant courts, chill the ſuſpended ſoul! 

« Till expectation wears the face of fear; 

% And fear, half ready to become devotion, 

« Mutters a kind of mental oriſon, 

It knows not wherefore. What a kind of ben 


« Ts circumſtance !“ 
Horace WALPOLE, 


He approached, and perceived the 
Gothic remains of an abbey: it ſtood 
on a kind of rude lawn, overſadowed by 
high and ſpreading trees, which ſeemed 
coeval with the building, and diffuſed a 
romantic gloom around, The greater 
part of the pile appcared to be ſinking 
into ruins, and that, which had withſtood 
the ravages of time, ſhewed the remain- 
ing features of the fabric more awful in 
decay. The lofty battlements, thickly 
enwreathed with 1 ivy, were halt demoliſh- 

ed, 


ö | 
ed, and become the reſidence of birds of 
prey. Huge fragments of the eaſtern 
tower, which was almoſt demoliſhed, lay 
ſcattered amid the high graſs, that waved 
flowly to the breeze. © The thiſtle 
« ſhook its lonely head; the moſs whiſ- 
« tled to the wind.” A Gothic gate, 
richly ornamented with fret-work, which 
opened into the main body of the edi- 
fice, but which was now obſtructed with 


bruſh-wood, remained entire. Above 


the vaſt and magnificent portal of this 
gate aroſe a window of the ſame order, 
whoſe pointed arches ſtill exhibied frag- 
ments of ſtained glas, once the pride of 
monkiſh devotion. . La Motte, thinking 
it poſſible it might yet ſhelter ſume hu- 
man being, advanced to the gate and 
lifted a maſty , knocker. The hollow 
{yunds rung through the emptineſs of the 
place. After waiting a few minutes, he 
forced back the gate, which was heavy 
with iron work, and creaked harſhly on 
its hinges, - | 

"© He 
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He entered what appeared to have 
been the chapel of the abbey, where the 
hymn of devotion had once been raiſed, 
and the tear of penitence had once been 
ſhed; ſounds, which could now only be 
recalled by imagination—tears of peni- 
tence, which had been long ſince fixed 
in fate. La Motte pauſed a moment, 
for he felt a ſenſation of ſublimity riſing 
into terror—a ſuſpenſion of mingled aſto- 
niſnment and awe! He ſurveyed the 
vaſtneſs of the place, and as he contem- 
plated its ruins, fancy bore him back to 
paſt ages. And theſe walls,“ ſaid he, 
© where once ſuperſtition lurked, and 
cc auſterity anticipated an earthly purga- 
« tory, now tremble over the mortal re- 
« mains of the beings who reared them!“ 

The deepening gloom. reminded La 
Motte that he had no time to loſe ; but 
curioſity prompted him to explore far- 
ther, and he obeyed the impulſe. As he 
walked over the broken pavement, the 
ſound of his ſteps ran in echoes through 
912 the 
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the place, and ſeemed like the myſterious 
accents of the dead, reproving the ſacri- 
legious mortal who thus dared to diſturb 
their holy precincts. | 
From this chapel he. paſſed into ) the 
nave of the great church, of which one 
window, more perfect than the reſt, 
opened upon a long viſta of the foreſt, 
and through this was ſeen the rich colour- 

ing of evening, melting by imperceptible 
gradations into the ſolemn gray of upper 
air. Dark hills, whoſe outline appeared 
diſtinctly upon the vivid glow of the ho- 
rizon, cloſed the perſpective. Several 
of the pillars, which had once ſupported 
the roof, remained the proud effigies of 
ſinking greatneſs, and ſeemed to nod at 
every murmur of the blaſt over the frag- 
ments of thoſe that had fallen a little be- 
fore them. La Motte ſighed. The 
compariſon between himſelf and the gra- 
dation of decay, which theſe columns 
exhibited, was but too obvious and af- 
fecting. A few years,” ſaid he, © and 

| « I ſhall 
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4 ſhall become like the mortels on 
e whoſe reliques I now gaze, and, like 
«them too, I may be the ſubje& of me- 
e ditation to a ſucceeding generation, 
ec which ſhall totter but a little while 
« over the object they contemplate, ere 
« they alſo ſink into the duſt,” 

Retiring from the ſcene, he walked 
through the cloifters, till a door, which 
-communicated with a lofty part of the 
building, attracted his curioſity. He 
opened this and perceived, acroſs the 


Foot of a ſtair-caſe, another door 


but now, partly checked by fear and 
partly by the recollection of the ſurprize 
his family might feel in his abſence, he 
returned with haſty ſteps to his carriage, 
having waſted ſome of the precious mo- 
ments of e e and no . 


mation. 

Some flight anſwer to Madame La 
Morte's inquirtes, and a general direc- 
tion to Peter to drive carefully on, and 
„ ada was all that his anxiety 


2 


would 
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would permit him to utter. The night 
ſhade fell thick around, which, deepened 

by the gloom of the foreſt, ſoon rendered 
it dangerous to proceed. Peter ſtopped, 
but La Motte, perſiſting in his firſt de- 
termination, ordered him to go on. Pe- 
ter ventured to remonſtrate, Madame La 
Motte entreated, but La Motte repro- 
ved—commanded, and at length re- 
pented ; for the hind wheel riſing upon 
the ſtump of an old tree, which the dark- 
neſs had prevented Peter from obſerving, 
the carriage was in an inſtant overturned. 
The party, as may be ſuppoſed, were 
much terrified, but no one was materially 
hurt, and having diſengaged themſelves 

from their perilous ſituation, La Motte 
and Peter endeavoured to raiſe the car- 
riage. The extent of this misfortune 
was now diſcovered, for they per- 
ceived that the wheel was broke. Their 
diſtreſs was reaſonably great, for not only 
was the coach diſabled from proceeding, 
but it could not even afford a ſhelter 
| from 
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from the cold dews of the night, it being 
impoſſible to preſerve it in an upright 
ſituation. After a few moments ſilence, 
La Motte propoſed that they ſhould 
return to the ruins they had juſt 
quitted, which lay at a very ſhort diſ- 
tance, and paſs the night in the moſt ha- 
bitable part of them ; that, when morn- 
ing dawned, Peter ſhould take one of the 
coach horſes, and endeavour to find a 
road and a town, from whence aſſiſtance 
could be procured for repairing the car- 
riage. This propoſal} was oppoſed by 
Madame La Motte, who ſhuddered at 
the idea of paſſing ſo many hours of dark- 
neſs in a place ſo forlorn as the monaſ- 
tery. Terrors, which ſhe neither endea- 


voured to examine, or combat, over- 
came her, and ſhe told La Motte ſhe had 


rather remain expoſed to the unwhole- 


ſome dews of night, than encounter the 
deſolation of the ruins. La Motte had 
at firſt felt an equal reluctance to return 
to this ſpot, but having ſubdued his own 


feelings, 
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feelings, he reſolved not to yield to thoſe 
of his wife. 

The horſes being now diſengaged 
from the carriage, the party moved to- 
wards the edifice. As they proceeded, 
Peter, who followed them, ſtruck a light, 
and they entered the ruins by the flame 
of ſticks, which he had collected. The 
partial gleams thrown acroſs the fabric 
ſcemed to make its defolation more ſo- 
lemn, while the obſcurity of the greater 
part of the pile heightened its ſublimity, 
and led fancy on to ſcenes of horror. 
Adeline, who had hitherto remained 
ſilent, now uttered an exclamation of 
mingled admiration and fear. A kind 
of pleaſing dread thrilled her boſom, and 
filled all her ſoul. Tears ſtarted to her 
eyes;—ſhe wiſhed, yet feared, to go 
on he hung upon the arm of La 
Motte, and looked at him with a fort of 
heſitating interrogation. 

He opened the door of the great hall, 


and they entered; its extent was loſt in 


gloom, 
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gloom. © Let us ſtay here,” ſaid Ma- 
dame de la Motte, © I will go no far- 
« ther.” La Motte pointed to the 


broken roof, and was proceeding, when 
he was interrupted by an uncommon 


noiſe, which paſſed along the hall. They 


were all filent—it was the ſilence of ter- 
ror. Madame La Motte ſpoke firſt. 
« Let us quit this ſpot,” ſaid ſhe, ©* almoſt 
« any evil is preferable to the feeling 
« which now oppreſſes me. Let us retire 
ce inſtantly.” The ſtillneſs had for ſome 
time remained undiſturbed, and La 
Motte, aſhamed of the fear he had invo- 
luntarily betrayed, now thought it ne- 
ceſfary to affect a boldneſs, which he did 
not feel. He, therefore, oppoſed ridi- 
eule to the terror of Madame, and in- 
ſiſted upon proceeding. Thus compelled 
to acquieſ-e, ſhe traverſed the hall with 
trembling ſteps. They came to a nar- 


.row paſſage, and Peter's ſticks being 


nearly exhauſted, they awaited here, 
whule he went 1n ſearch of more, 
The 


Te}, 

The almoſt expiring light flaſhed 
faintly upon the walls of the paſlage, 
ſhewing the receſs more horrible. Acroſs 
the hall, the greater part of which 
was concealed in ſhadow, the feeble ray 
ſpread a tremulous gleam, exhibiting the 
chaſm in the roof, while many nameleſs 
objects were ſeen imperfectly through the 
duſk, Adeline with a ſmile, inquired of 
La Motte, if he believed in ſpirits. The 
queſtion was ill-timed, for the preſent - 
ſcene impreſſed its terrors upon La 
Motte, and, in ſpite of endeavour, he 
felt a ſuperſtitious dread ſtealing upon 
him. He was now, perhaps, ſtanding 
over the aſhes of the dead. If ſpirits 
were ever permitted to reviſit the earth, 
this ſeemed the hour and the place moit 
ſuitable for their appearance. La Motte 
remained ſilent. Adeline ſaid, «© Were I 
« inclined to ſuperſtition”—She was in- 
terrupted by a return of the noiſe, which 
had been lately heard; it ſounded down 
the paſſage, at whoſe entrance they ſtood, 

and 
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and ſunk oradually away. Every heart 
palpitated, and they remained liſtening 
in ſilence. A new ſubject of apprehen- 
ſion ſeized La Motte :—the noife might 
proceed from banditti, and he heſitated 
whether it would be ſafe to go on. Pe- 
ter now came with a light: Madame 
refuſed to enter the paſſage—La Motte 
was not much inclined to it; but Peter, 
in whom curioſity was more prevalent 
than fear, readily offered his ſervices. 
La Motte, after ſome heſitation, ſuffered 
him to go, while he awaited at the en- 
trance the reſult of the inquiry. The 
extent of the paſſage ſoon concealed 
Peter ſrom view, and the echoes of his 
footſteps were loſt in a ſound, which 
ruſned along the avenue, and became 
fainter and fainter, till it ſunk 1 into ſilence. 
La Motte now called aloud to Peter, 
but no anſwer was returned; at length, 
they heard the ſound of a diſtant footſtep, 
and Peter ſoon aſter appeared, breath- 
. and pale with fear. | 


When 
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When he came within hearing of La 
Motte, he called out, An' pleaſe your 
« Honour, I've done for them, I believe, 
ce but I've had a hard bout. I thought 
« ] was fighting with the devil.” —— 
„ What are you ſpeaking of?“ ſaid La 
Motte. | ' 

« They were nothing but owls and 
« rooks after all,” continued Peter ; 
ce but the light brought them all about 
« my ears, and they made ſuch a con- 
« founded clapping with their wings, 
ce that I thought at firſt I had been beſet 
« with a legion of devils. But I have 
« drove them all out, Maſter, and you 
ce have nothing to fear now.“ 

The latter part of the ſentence, intima + 
ting a ſuſpicion of his courage, La Motte 
could have diſpenſed with, and, to re- 
trie ve, in ſome degree, his reputation, he 
made a point of proceeding through the 
paſſage. They now moved on with 
alacrity, for, as Peter ſaid, „they had 
« nothing to fear.” 


Vor. I, * The 
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The paſſage led into a large area, on 
one ſide of which, over a range of cloiſ- 
ters, appeared the weſt tower, and a lofty 
part of the edifice; the other ſide was 
open to the woods. La Motte led the 
way to a door of the tower, which he 
now perceived was the ſame he had for- 
merly entered; but he found ſome diffi- 
culty in advancing, for the area was over- 
grown with brambles and nettles, and the 
light which Peter carried afforded only 
an uncertain gleam. When he uncloſed 
the door, the diſmal aſpect of the place 
revived the apprehenſions of Madame 
La Motte, and extorted from Adeline 
an inquiry whither they were going. 
Peter held up the light to ſhew the nar- 
row ſtaircaſe that wound round the tower ; 
but La Motte, obſerving the ſecond 
door, drew back the ruſty bolts, and en- 
tered a ſpacious apartment, which, from 
its ſtyle and condition, was evidently of 
a much later date than the other part of 
the ſtructure: though defolate and for- 

lorn, 
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lorn, it was very little impaired by time; 
the walls were damp, but not decayed ; 
and the glaſs was yet firm in the win- 
dows. 

They paſſed on to a ſuite of apart- 

ments reſembling the firſt they had ſeen, 
and expreſſed their ſurprize at the in- 
congruous appearance of this part of 
the edifice with the mouldering walls 
they had left behind. "Theſe apartments 
conducted them to a winding paſſage, 
that received light and air through nar- 
row cavities, placed high in the wall; 
and was at length cloſed by a door bar- 
red with iron, which being with ſome 
difficulty opened, they entered a vaulted 
room. La Motte ſurveyed it with a ſcru- 
tinizing Ce, and endeavoured to conjec- 
ture for what purpoſe it had been guard- 
ed by a door of ſuch ſtrength; but he 
law little within to aſſiſt his curioſity. 
The room appeared to have been built 
in modern times upon a Gothic plen. 
Adcline approached a large window that 
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formed a kind of receſs raiſed by one 
ſtep” over the level of the floor ; ſhe ob- 
ſerved to La Motte that the whole floor 
was inlaid with Moſaic work ; which 
drew from him a remark, . that the ſtyle 
of this apartment was not ſtrictly Gothic. 
He paſſed on to a door, which appeared 
on the oppoſite ſid? of the room, 
and, unlocking 1t, found himſelf in the 
oreat hall, by which he had entered the 
fabric. 
He now perceived, what the gloom 
bad before concealed, a ſpiral ſtaircaſe 
© which led to a gallery above; and which, 
from its . preſent condition, ſeemed to 
have been built with the more modern 
part of the fabric, though this alſo affec- 
ted the Gothic mode of architecture. La 
Motte had little doubt that theſe ſtairs led 
to apartments correſponding with thoſe, 
he had paſſed below, and heſitated whe=, 
ther to explore them; but the entreaties 
of Madame, who was much fatigued,: 
prevailed \ W ich him to deter all father 
examina- 
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examination. Afﬀter fome deliberation, 
in which of the rooms they ſhould paſs 
the night, they determined to return to 
that which opened from the tower. 

A fire was kindled on a hearth, which 
it is probable had not for many years be- 
fore afforded the warmth of hoſpitality ; 
and Peter having ſpread the proviſion 
he had brought from the coach, La 
Motte and his family, encircling the 
fire, partook of a repaſt, which hunger 
and fatigue made delicious. - Appre- 
henſion gradually gave way to conſi- 
dence, for they now found themſelves 
in ſomething like a human habitation, 
and they had leiſure to laugh at their 
late terors; but, as the blaſt ſhook the 
doors, Adeline often ſtarted, and threw 
a fearful glance around. They conti- 
nued to laugh and talk cheerfully for a 
time; yet their merriment was tranſient, 
if not affected, for a ſenſe of their pecu- 
har and diſtreſſed circumſtances preſſed 
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upon their recollection, and ſunk each in- 
dividual i into langour and penſive ſilence. 
Adeline felt the forlornneſs of her condi- 
tion with energy; ſhe reflected upon the 
paſt with aſtoniſhment, and anticipated 
the future with fear. She found her- 
ſelf wholly dependant - upon ſtrangers, 
with no other claim than what diſtreſs 
demands from the common ſympathy 
of kindred beings; ſighs ſwelled her 
heart, and the frequent tear ſtarted to her 
eye; but ſhe checked it, ere it betrayed 
on her cheek the ſorrow, which ſhe 
thought it would be ungrate ful to re- 
veal. 


uk Motte, at length, broke this me- 
ditative ſilence, by ditecting the ire to 
be renewed for the night, and the door 

to be ſecured: this ſeemed a neceſſary 
precaution, even in this ſolitude, and 
was effected by means of large ſtones 
piled ag:inſt it, for other faſtening there 
was none. Ithad frequently occurred to 


La one, that this apparently forſaken 
edifice 
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edifice might be -a place. of refuge to 
banditti. Here was ſolitude to conceal 
them; and a wild and extenſive foreſt 
to aſſiſt their ſchemes of rapine, and to 
perplex, with its labyrinths, thoſe who 
might be bold enough to attempt pur- 
ſuit. Theſe apprehenſions, however, 
he hid within his own boſom, faving his 
companions from a ſhare of the uncaſi- 
neſs they occaſioned. Peter was ordered 
to watch at the door, and, having given 
the fire a rouſing ſtir, our deſolate party 
drew round it, and fought in ſleep a 
ſhort oblivion of care. 
The night paſſed on without diſtur- 
bance. Adeline ſlept, but uneaſy dreams 
Aitted before her fancy, and ſhe awoke 
at an early hour: the recollection of her 
ſorrows aroſe upon her mind, and yield- 
ing 'to their preſſure, her tears flowed 
filently and faſt. That ſhe might in- 
dulge them without reſtraint, ſhe went to 
a diſtant window that looked upon an 
open part of the foreſt; all without was 
| C 4 gloom 
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gloom and ſilence: ſhe ſtood for ſorre 
time viewing the ſhadowy ſcene. 

The first tender tints of morning now 
appeared on the verge of the horizon, 
ſtealing upon the darkneſs; — ſo pure, ſo 
fine, ſo #thereal! it ſeemed as if Heaven 
was opening to the view. The dark 
miſts were ſeen to roll off to the weſt, as 
the tints of light grew ſtronger, deepen- 
ing the obſcurity of that part of the he- 
miſphere, and involving the features af 
the country below : meanwhile, in the 
eaſt, the hues became more vivid, dart- 
ing a trembling luſtre far around, till a 
ruddy glow, which fired all that part of 
the Heavens, announced the riſing ſun. 
At firſt, a ſmall line of inconcetvable 
ſplendour emerged on the horizon, which 
quickly expanding, the ſun appeared in 
all his glory, unveiling the whole face of 
nature, vivifying every colour of the 
landſcape, and ſprinkling the dewy earth 

with glittering light. The low and gen- 
tle reſponſes of birds, awakened by the 
morning 
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morning ray, now broke the ſilence of 
the hour; their ſoſt warbling riſing by 
degrees till they ſwelled the chorus of 
univerſal gladneſs. Adeline's heart ſwel- 
led too with gratitude and adoration. 

The ſcene before her ſoothed her 
mind, and exalted her thoughts to the 
great Author of Nature; ſhe uttered an 
voluntary prayer: © Father of Good, 
« who made this glorious ſcene ! I re- 
« ſign myſelf to thy hands: thou wilt 
« ſupport me under my preſent ſorrows, 
« and protect me from future evil.” 

Thus confiding in the benevolence of 
God, ſhe wiped the tears from her eyes, 
while the ſweet uniſon of conſcience 
reflection rewarded her truſt; and 
mind, loſing the feelings which had lately 
oppreſſed it, became tranquil and com- 
poſed. 
La Motte awoke ſoon after, and 
Peter prepared to ſet out on his ex- 
pedition. As he mounted his horſe, 
An' pleaſe you, Maſter,” faid he, 41 
« think we had as good look no farther 
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*. for an habitation till better times turn 
« up; for nobody will think of looking 
for us here; and when one ſees the place 
e byday-light, its none ſo bad, but what a 
ce little patching up would make it com- 
te fortable, enough. La Motte made 
no reply, but the thought of Peter's 
words. During the intervals of the 
night, when anxiety had kept him wak- 
ing, the ſame idea had occurred to him ; ; 
concealment was his only ſecurity, "and 
this place afforded it. The de ſolation of 
the ſpot was repulſive to his wiſhes ; 
but he had only a choice of evils—a fo- 
reſt with liberty was not a bad home for 
one who had too much reaſon to expect 
a priſon. As he walked through the 
apartments, and examined their condi- 
tion more attentively, he perceived they 
might eaſily be made habitable; and now 
furveying them under the cheerfulneſs of 
morning, his deſign ſtrengthened; and 
he muſed upon the means of accompliſh- 
ing it, which nothing ſcemed fo much 
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to obſtru&t as the apparent difficulty of 
procuring food, 

He communicated his thoughts to 
Madame La Motte, who felt repugnance 
to the ſcheme. La Motte, however, ſel- 
dom conſulted his wife till he had de- 
termined how to act; and he had already 
reſolved to he guided in this affair by the 
report of Peter. If he could diſcover a 
town in the neighbourhood of the foreſt, 
where proviſions and other neceſſaries 
could be procured, he would ſeek no far- 
ther for a place of reſt. 

In the mean time, he ſpent the anxious 
interval of Peter's abſence in examining 
the rujn, and walking over the environs; 
they were ſweetly romantic, and the Iluxu- * 
riant woods, with which they abounded, 
ſeemed to ſequeſter this ſpot from the 
reſt of the world. Frequently a natural 
viſta would yield a view of the country, 
terminated by hills, which, retiring in diſ- 
tance, faded into the blue horizon. A 
ſtream, various and muſical in its courſe, 
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wound at the ſoot of the lawn, on which 
ſtood the abbey; here it filently glided 
beneath the ſhades, feeding the flowers 
that bloomed on its banks, and diffuſing 
dewy freſhneſs around; there it ſpread in 
broad expanſe to day, re flecting the fyl- 
van ſcene, and the wild deer that taſted 
its waves. La Motte obſerved every 
where a profuſion. of game; the phea- 
ſants ſcarcely flew from his approach, 
and the deer gazed mildly at him as he 
_ paſſed. They were ſtrangers to man! 
On his return to the abbey, La 
| Motte aſcended” the ſtars that led to 
the tower. About half way up, a door ap- 
peared i in the wall; it yielded, without re- 
ſtance, to his hand; but a ſudden noiſe 
within, accompanied by a cloud of duſt, 
made him ſtep back and cloſe the door. 
After waiting a few minutes he again 
opened it, and perceived a large room 
of the more modern building. The re- 
mains of tapeſtry hung in tatters upon 
the Wals, Walch were become the reſi- 
dence 
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dence of birds of prey, whoſe ſudden 
flight, on the opening of the door, had 
brought down a quantity of duſt, and 
occaſioned the noiſe. The windows were 
ſhattered, and almoſt without glaſs; but 
he was ſurprized to obſerve ſome remains 
of furniture; chairs, whoſe faſhion and 
condition bore the date of their antiqui- 
ty; a broken table, and an iron grate al- 
moſt conſumed by ruſt. 

- On the oppoſite ſide of the room was 
a door, which led to another apartment, 
proportioned like the firſt, but hung 
with arras ſomewhat leſs tattered. In 
one corner ſtood a fmall bedftead, and a 
few ſhattered chairs were placed round 
the walls. La Motte gazed with a mix- 
ture of wonder and curiofity ; © *Tis 
« ſtrange,” ſaid he, © that thefe rooms, 
« and theſe alone, ſhould bear the marks 
e of inhabitation: perhaps, ſome wretch- 
« ed wanderer, like myſelf, may have 
« here ſought refuge from a perſecuting 
« world; and here, wh laid down 

« the 
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ce the load of exiſtence : perhaps, too. 
« J have followed his footſteps, but to 
« mingle my duſt with his!“ He 
turned ſuddenly, and was about to quit 
the room, when he perceived a door 
near the bed; it opened into a cloſet, 
which was lighted by one ſmall window, 
and was in the fame condition as the apart- 
ments he had paſſed, except that it was 
deſtituteevenof the remains of furniture. 
As he walked over the floor he thought 
he felt one part of it ſhake beneath his 
ſteps, and, examining, found a trap- 
door, Curioſity prompted him to ex- 
plore farther, and with ſome difficulty he 
opened it: 1t diſcloſed a ſtaircaſe which 
terminated in darkneſs. La Motte de- 
ſcended a few ſteps, but was unwilling 
to truſt the abyſs; and, after wondering 
for what purpoſe it was fo ſecretly con- 
ſtructed, he cloſed the trap, and quitted 
this ſuite of apartments. _ 

The ſtairs in the tower above were ſo 


much az that he did not attempt 
to 
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to aſcend them; he returned to the hall, 
and by the ſpiral ſtaircaſe, which he had 
obſerved *the evening before, reached 
the gallery, and found another ſuite of 
apartments entirely unfurniſhed, very 
much like thoſe below. 

He renewed with Madame La Motte 
his former converſation reſpecting the 
abbey, and ſhe exerted all her endea- 
vours to diſſuade him from his purpoſe, 
acknowledging the ſolitary | ſecurity of 
the ſpot, but pleading that other places 
might be found equally well adapted for 
concealment, and more for comfort. This 
| La Motte doubted : beſides, the foreſt 
abounded with game, which would, at 
once, afford him amuſement and food; a 
circumſtance, conſidering his ſmall ſtock 
of money, by no means to be overlooked: 
and he had ſuffered his mind to dwell fo 
much upon the ſcheme, that it was be- 
come a favourite one. Adeline liſtened in 
filent anxiety to the diſcourſe, and waited 
with impatience the iſſue of Peter's report. 

The 
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The morning paſſed, but Peter did 
not return. Our ſolitary party took the ir 
dinner of the proviſion they had fortu- 
nately brought with them, and aſter- 
wards walked forth into the woods. Ade- 
line, who never ſuffered any good to paſs 
unnoticed, becauſe it came attended with 
evil, forgot for a while the deſolation of 
the abbey in the beauty of the adjacent 
ſcenery. The pleaſantneſs of the ſhades 
ſoothed her heart, and the varied fea- 
tures of the landſcape amuſed her fancy; 
ne almoſt thought ſhe could be content- 
ed to live here. Already ſhe began to 
feel an intereſt in the concerns of her 
companions, and for Madame La Motte 
ſne felt more; it was the warm emotion 
of gratitude and affection. 
The aſternoon wore away, and "ul 
returned to the abbey. Peter was ſtill 
abſent, and his abſence now began to 
excite ſurprize and apprehenſion. The 
approach of darkneſs alſo threw a gloom 
upon the hopes of the wanderers; ano- 
2 Ow” ther 
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ther night muſt be paſſed under the ſame 
forlorn circumſtances as the preceding 
one; and, what was ſtill worſe, with a 
very ſcanty ſtock -of proviſions, The 
fortitude of Madame La Motte 'now en- 
tirely forſook her, and ſhe wept bitterly. 
Adeline's heart was as mournful as Ma- 
dame's; but ſhe rallied her drooping 
ſpirits, and gave the firſt inſtance of her 
kindneſs by endeavouring to revive thoſe 
of her friend. 
La Motte was reſtleſs and uneaſy, and 

leaving the abbey, he walked alone the 
way which Peter had taken. Hes had 
not gone far, when he perceived him 
between the trees, leading his horſe. 
« What news, Peter?” hallooed La 
Motte. Peter came on, panting ' for 
breath, and ſaid not a word, till La 
Motte repeated the queſtion in a tone of 
ſomewhat more authority. © Ah, bleſs 
« you, Maſter !“ ſaid he, when he had 
taken breath to anſwer, « I am glad to 
«ec "yew: ; I thought I ſhould never have 
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got back again; I've met with a world 
1 of misfortunes.” 

% Well, you may relate thin bereit. 
« ter; let me hear whether you have 
* diſcovered—” 

e Diſcovered ! interrupted Peter, 

„ Yes, I am diſcovered with a ven- 
« gence ! If your Honour will look at 
« my arms, you'll ſee how I am diſco- 
« 'yered 2?” | 

« Diſcoloured ! I ſuppoſe you mean,” 
aid La Motte: But how came Hants in 
« this condition ?” 

„ Why, I'll tell you how it was, Sir: 

« your Honour knows I learned a ſmack | 

a of boxing of that Enghſhman that _ 

ec to come with his maſter to our houſe.” 

e Well, well—tell me where you have 

cc been. 1 ER 

* ] ſcarcely 1250 myſelf, Maſter ; 

I've been where I got a ſound drub- 

.«« bing; but then it was in your buſineſs, 
. and fo I don't mind. But if ever 1 
«| meet with that raſcal again! 


« You' 
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« You ſeem to like your firſt drub- 
« bing ſo well, that you want another, 
« and unleſs you ſpeak more to the pur- 
« poſe, you ſhall ſoon have one.“ 

Peter was now frightened into me- 
thod, and endeavoured to proceed: 
When I left the old abbey,” ſaid he, 
« I followed the way you directed, and 
« turning to the right of that grove of 
te trees yonder, I looked this way and 
te that to ſee if I could ſee a houſe, or 
te a cottage, or even a man; but not a 
te foul of them was to be ſeen, and fo I 
« jogged on, near the value of a league, 
« I warrant, and then I came to a track ; 
eh! ho! faysI, we have you 73%; 
* this will do—paths can't be made 
« without feet, However I was out in 


« my reckoning, for the devil a bit ofa 


« ſout could I fee, and, after following 
« the track this way and that way, for 
te the third of a league, I loſt i it and had 

* to find out another,” as 


* 
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«Ts it impoſſible for you to ſpeak to 
te the point?” ſaid La Motte: © omit 
ce theſe fooliſh particulars, and tell whe- 
te ther you have ſucceeded.” 

Well, then, Maſter, to be ſhort, 
te for that's the neareſt way after all, I 
« wandered a long while at random, I 
te did not know where, all through a 
« foreſt like this, and I took ſpecial care 
t to note how the trees ſtood, that 1 
* might find my way back. At laſt 1 
tc came to another path, and was ſure J 
te ſhould find ſomething. now, though 1 
te had found nothing before, for I could 
© not be miſtaken twice: ſo, peeping 
(e between the trees, I ſpied a cottage, 
« and I gave my horſe a laſh, that 
te ſounded through the foreſt, and I was 
« at the door in a minute. They told 
ic me there was a town about half a 
« Jeague off, and bade me follow the 
. « track and it would bring me there; ſo 
Lc jt did; and my horſe, I believe, ſmelt 


« the corn in the manger, by the rate 
« he 
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« he went at. I inquired for a wheel- 


« wright, and was told there was but 
« one in the place, and he could not be 


« found. I waited and waited, for I 


« knew it was in vain to think of return- 
« ing without doing my buſineſs. The 
« man at laſt came home from the coun- 
« try, and I told him how long I had 
« waited; for, ſays I, I knew it was in 
« yain to return without my bulineſs.” 
Do be leſs Wen! ſaid La Motte, 
« jf it is in thy nature. 

« It is in my nature, anſwered Peter, 
« and if it was more in my nature, your 
« Honour ſhould have it all. Would 
« you think it, Sir, the fellow had the 
« impudence to aſk a loms-d'or - for 
* mending the coach wheel? I believe 
in my conſcience he ſaw I was in a 
te hurry, and could not do without him. 


A lous-d'or ! fays I, my Maſter ſhall 


give no ſuch price; he ſha'n't be im- 
“ poſed upon by no ſuch raſcal as you, 
* Whereypon, the fellow looked glum, 

| « and 
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ce and gave me a doſe o'the chops: with 
« this, I up with my fiſt and gave him 
« another, and ſhould have beat him 
« preſently, if another man had not 
cc come in, and then I was obliged to 
« give up.“ 

« And ſo un are returned as wiſe az 
cc you went.“ 

« Why, Maſter, I hope I have too 
« much ſpirit to ſubmit to a raſcal, or 
e let you ſubmit to one either: beſides, 
« have bought ſome nails, to try if ! 
ce can't mend the wheel myſelf—I had 
« always a hand at carpentry.” 

« Well, I commend your zeal in my 
cc cauſe, but on this occaſion it was ra- 
ce ther ill- timed. And what have you 
ec pot in that baſket! oo 

« Why, Maſter, I bethought me that 
ce we could not get away from this place 
ce till the carriage was ready to draw us, 
« and in the mean time, ſays I, nobody 
te can live without victuals, fo I'll c'en 

« lay 


E 


« lay out the little money I have, and 
« rake a baſket with me.“ 

« That's the only wiſe thing you have 
done yet, and this, indeed, redeems 
« your blunders.” 

« Why now, Maſter, it does my heart 
good to hear you ſpeak; I knew I was 
« doing for the beſt all the while: but 
« I've had a hard job to find my way 
« back; and here's another piece of il] 
« juck, for the horſe has got a thorn in 
« his foot.“ | 

La Motte made inquiries concerning 
the town, and found it was capable of 
ſupplying him wich. proviſions, and what 
little furniture was neceſſary to render the 
abbey habitable. This intelligence al- 
moſt ſettled his plans, and he ordered 
Peter to return on the following morn- 
ing and make inquiries concerning the 
abbey. If the anſwers were favourable 
to his wiſhes, he commiſſioned: him. to 
buy a cart, and load it with ſome furni- 
ture, and ſome materials neceſſary for 

repair- 
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repairing the modern apartments. Peter N 
ſtared: © What, does your Honour 
« mean to live here?“ | 
Why, ſuppoſe I do?“ : 
« Why then your Honour has made \ 
« a wiſe determination, according to | 
« my hint; for your Honour knows I 
« ſaid—“ | | 
« Well, Peter, it is not neceſſary to 
ce repeat What you ſaid; perhaps I had : 
e determined on the ſubject before.” 
« Egad, Maſter, you're in the right, 
« and I'm glad of it, for, I believe, we 
« ſnall not quickly be diſturbed here, | 
« except by the rooks and owls. Yes, [ 
ce yes warrant I'll make it a place fit 
« fot a king; and as for the town, one 
ce may get any thing there, I'm ſure of 4 
« that; though they think no more about 
« this place than they do about India, 
« 6r England, or any of thoſe places.” 
They now reached the abhey, where 
Peter was received with great joy; but 
the hopes of his miſtreſs and Adeline 
| were 


1 

were repreſſed, when they learned that 
he returned, without having executed 
his commiſſion, and heard his account 
of the town. La Motte's orders to Peter 
were heard with almoſt equal concern by 
Madame and Adeline ; but the latter 
concealed her uneaſineſs, and uſed all her 
efforts to overcome that of her friend. 
The ſweetneſs of her behaviour, and the 
air of ſatisfaction ſhe aſſumed, ſenſibly ; 
affected Madame, and diſcovered to her 
a ſource of comfort, which ſhe had hi- 
therto overlooked. The afſectionate at- 
tentions of her young friend promiſed to 
conſole her for the want of other ſociety, 
and her converſation to enliven the hours, 
which might otherwiſe be * in pain- 
ful regret, 

The remarks and general behaviour 
of Adeline already beſpoke a good un- 
derſtanding and. an amiable heart, but 
the had yet more—ſhe had genius. She 
was now in her nineteenth year; her 
figure of the middling ſize, and turned 
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to the moſt exquiſite proportion ; her 
hair was dark auburn, her eyes blue, and 
whether they ſparkled with intelligence, 
lor meited with tenderneſs, they were 
_ <£quilly attractive: her form had the airy 
lightneſs of a nymph, and, when ſhe 
ſmiled, her countenance might have been 
drawn for the younger ſiſter of Hebe: 
the captivations of her beauty were heigh- 
tened by the grace and ſimplicity of her 
manners, and confirmed by the intrinſie 

value of a heart 

«© That might be ſhrin'd in cryſtal, 
„ And have all its movements scann'd.“ 

Annette now kindled the fire for the 
night: Peter's baſket was opened, and 
ſupper prepared. Madame La Motte 
was ſtill penſive and ſilent, . which 
Adeline obſerving, faid cheerfully, 
« There is ſcarcely any condition 
« ſo bad, but we may, one time or 
ce other, with we had not quitted it. Ho- 
*© neft Peter, when he was bewildered 
cc jn the foreſt, or had two enemies to 
«© Encounter 
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« encounter inſtead of one, confeſſes he 
« wiſhed himſelf at the abbey. And I 
« am certain, there is no ſituation ſo 
« deſtitute, but comfort may be ex- 
cc trated from it. The blaze of this fire 
ce ſhines yet more cheerfully from the 
« contraſted drearineſs of the place, and 
ce this plentiful repaſt is made yet more 
ce delicious, from the temporary want we 
« have ſuffered. Let us enjoy the good 
« and forget the evil.“ 

Lou ſpeak, my dear,“ replied Ma- 
dame La Motte, “ like one whoſe ſpi- 
« rits have not been often depreſſed by 
« misfortune, (Adeline ſighed), and 
« whoſe hopes are, therefore, vigorous.” 


Long ſuffering,” ſaid La Motte, 


e has ſubdued in our minds that elaſtic 
« energy, which repels the preſſure of 
«evil, and dances to the bound of joy. 


But I ſpeak in rhapſody, though only 
* from the remembrance of ſuch a time. 


« J once, like yon, Adeline, could ex- 
tract comfort from moſt ſituations,” 
D 2 « And 
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And may now, my dear Sir,“ ſaid 
Adeline: „ Still believe it poſſible, and 
« you will find it is ſo.“ 

« The 1lluſion is gone I can no lon- 
* ger deceive myſelf.” 

Pardon me, Sir, if I ſay, it is now 
ce only you deceive yourſelſ, by ſuffering 
ce the cloud of ſorrow ” tinge every ob- 
« ject you look upon.” 

LE It may be ſo,” ſaid La Motte; ce but 
te let us leave the ſubject.” 

After ſupper the doors were ſecured, 
as before, for the night, and the wan- 
derers reſigned themſelves to repoſe. 
On the following morning, Peter again 
get out for the little town of Auboine, 
and the hours of his abſence were again 
ſpent by Madame La Motte and Ade- 
line in much anxiety and ſome hope; for 
the intelligence he might bring concern- 
ing the abbey, might yet releaſe them 
Fam the plans of La Motte. Towards 
the cloſe of day he was deſcried coming 
lowly on; and the cart, which accom- 


panied 
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panied him, too certainly confirmed their 
cars. He brought materials for repair- 
ing the place, and ſome furniture. 

Of the abbey he gave an account, of 
which the following is the ſubſtance ;— 
It belonged, together with a large part 
of the adjacent foreſt, to a nobleman, 
who now reſided with his family on a re- 
mote eſtate. He inherited it, in right of 
his wife, from his father-in-law, who: 
had cauſed the more modern apartments: 
to be erected, and had reſided in them- 
ſome part of every year, for the purpoſes 
of ſhooting and hunting. It was re- 
ported, that fome perſon was, ſoon after 
it came to the preſent poſſeſſor, brouglit 
ſecretly to the abbey, and confined in 
theſe apartments; who, or what he was, 
had never been conjectured, and what 
became of him nobody knew. The re- 
port died gradually away, and many 
perſons entirely diſbelieved the whole of 
it. But, however this affair might be, 
certain it was, 'the preſent owner had 
D 3 viſited 
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viſited the abbey only two ſummers ſince 
his ſucceeding to it; and the furniture, 
after ſome time, was removed. 

This circumſtance had at firſt excited 
ſurprize, and various reports aroſe in 
conſequence, but it was difficult to know 
what ought to be believed. Among the 
reſt, it was ſaid, that ſtrange appearances 
had been obſerved at the abbey, and 
uncommon noiſes heard; and though 
this report had been ridiculed by ſenſible 
perſons as the idle ſuperſtition of igno- 
rance, it had faſtened fo ſtrongly upon 
tie minds of the common people, that 
for the laſt ſeventeen years none of the 
peaſantry had ventured to approach the 
ſpot. The abbey was now, therefore, 
abandoned td decay. 

La Motte ruminated upon this ac- 
count. Atfrſt, it called up unpleaſant 
ideas, but they were ſoon diſmiſſed, and 
conſiderations more intereſting to his wel- 
fare took place: he congratulated him- 


ſelf that he had now found a ſpot, where 
he 
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ke was not likely to be either diſcovered. 
or diſturbed ; yet it could nor eſcape him 
that there was a ſtrange coincidence be- 
ween one part of Peter's narrative, and 
the condition of the chambers that 
opened from the tower above ſtairs. 
The remains of furniture, of which the 
other apartments were void—the ſolitary” 
bed—the number and connection of the 
rooms, were circumſtances that united 
to confirm his opinion. This, however, 
he concealed in his own breaſt, for he 
already. perceived that Peter's account 
had not aſſiſted in reconciling his family 
to the neceſſity of dwelling at the abbey. 
But they had only to ſubmit in ſilence, 
and whatever difagreeable apprehenſion 
might intrude upon them, they now 
appeared willing to ſuppreſs the expreſ- 
fion of it. Peter, indeed, was exempt 
from any evil of this kind; he knew no 
fear, and his mind was now wholly oc- 
cupied with his approaching bulineſs. 
Madame La Motte, with a placid kind 
D 4 of 
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of deſpair, endeavoured to reconcile her- 
ſelf to that, which no effort of under- 
| ſanding could teach her to avoid, and 
which, an indulgence in lamentation 
could only make more intolerable. In- 
deed, though a ſenſe of the immediate 
inconveniences to be endured at the 
abbey, had made her oppoſe the ſcheme 
of living there, ſhe did not really know 
how their ſituation could be improved by 
removal: yet her thoughts often wan- 
dered towards Paris, and reflected the 
retroſpect of paſt times, with the images 
of weeping friends left, perhaps, for ever. 
The affectionate endearments of her only 
ſon, whom, from the danger of his ſitua- 
tion, and the obſcurity of her's, ſhe 
might reaſonably fear never to ſee again, 
aroſe upon her memory, and overcame 
her fortitude, © Why, why was I re- 
te ſerved for this hour?“ would ſhe ſay, 
c and what will be my years to come?“ 

Adeline had no retroſpect of paſt de- 
light to give emphaſis to preſent cala- 
. mity 
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mity—no weeping friends—no dear re- 
gretted objects to point-the edge of ſor- 
row, and throw a ſickly hue upon her 
future proſpects ; ſhe knew not yet the 
pangs of diſappointed hope, or the acuter 
ſting of ſelf- accuſation; ſhe had no mi- 
ſery but what patience could aſſuage, 
or fortitude overcome. 

At the dawn of tlie following day 
Peter aroſe to his labour: Irie proceeded. 
with.alacrity, andz in a few days, two of 
the lower apartments were ſo much al- 
tered for tlie better, that La Motte began 
to exult, and his family to perceive that 
their ſituation would not be ſo mĩſerable as 
they had ĩimagined. The furniture Peter 
had already brought was diſpoſed in the ſe 
rooms, one of which was the - vaulted 
apartment, Madame La Motte ſurniſhed 
this as a ſitting room, preferring it for 
its large Gothic window, that deſcended 
almoſt to the floor, admitting a proſpect 
of the lawn, and the pictureſque ſcenery 


of the. ſurrounding woods, 
Ds Peter 
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Peter having returned to Auboine for 
a farther ſupply, all the lower apartments 
were in a few weeks not only habitable, 
but comfortable. Theſe, however, being 
inſufficient for the accommodation of. the 
family, a room above ſtairs was pre- 
pared for Adeline: it was the chamber 
that opened immediately from the tower, 
and ſhe preferred it to thoſe beyond, be- 
cauſe it was leſs diſtant from the family, 
and the windows fronting an avenue of 
the foreſt, afforded a more extenſive 
proſpect. The tapeſtry, that was de- 
cayed, and hung looſely. from the walls, 
was now nailed up, and made to look 
leis defolate ; and, though the room had 
{till a ſolemn aſpect, from its ſpatiouſ- 
neſs, and the narrowneſs of the windows, 
it was not uncomfortable. 

The firſt night that Adeline retired 
hither, ſhe ſlept little: the ſolitary air of 
the place affected her ſpirits; the more 
fo, perhaps, becauſe ſhe had, with. 
friendly conſideration, endeavoured to 

ſupport 


. 

ſupport them in the preſence of Madame 
La Motte. She remembered the narra- 
tive of Peter, ſeveral circumſtances of 
which had impreſſed her 1magination in 
ſpite of her reaſon, and ſhe found it dif- 
ficult wholly to ſubdue apprehenſion. At 
one time, terror ſo ſtrongly ſeized her 
mind, that ſhe had even opened the 
door with an intention of calling Madame 
La Motte ; þut, liſtening for a moment 
on the ſtairs of the tower, every thing 
ſeemed ſtill; at length, ſhe heard the 
voice of La Motte {peaking cheerfully, 
and the abſurdity of her fears ſtruck her 
forcibly ; ſhe bluſhed that ſhe had for a 
moment ſubmitted to them, and returned 
to her chamber wondering at herſelf. 
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% Are not these woods 
«© More free from peril than the envious court 
« Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
„The seasons' difference, as the icy fang 
« And churlish chiding of the winter's wind.“ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


La Motte arranged his little plan of 
living. His mornings were uſually ſpent 
in ſhooting, or fiſhing, and the dinner, 
thus provided by his induſtry, he reliſned 
with a keener appetite than had ever at- 
tended him at the luxurious tables of 
Paris. The aiternoons he paſſed with 
his family: ſometimes he would ſelect 
a book from the few he had brought 
with him, and endeavour to fix his atten- 
tion to the words his lips repeated. 


but his mind ſuffered little abſtraction 


from 
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from its own cares, and the ſentiment he 
pronounced left no trace behind it. 
Sometimes he converſed, but ofcener fat 
in gloomy ſilence, muſing upon the paſt, 
or anticipating; the future. 

At theſe moments, Adeline, with x 
ſweetneſs almoſt irreſiſtible, endeavoured 
to enliven his ſpirits, and to withdraw 
lim from himſelf. Seldom ſhe ſucceed- 
ed, but when ſhe did, the grateful looks 
of, Madame La Motte, and the benevo- 
lent feelings of her own boſom, rea- 
lized the cheerfulneſs ſhe had at 
firſt only aſſumed. Adeline's mind had 
the happy art, or, perhaps, it were 
more jult to e happy nature, of 
—— — to her ſituation, 
Her preſent condition, though forlorn, 
was not devoid of comfort, and this com- 
tort was. confirmed by her virtues. So 
much ſhe won upon the affections of 
her protectors, that Madame La Motte 
loved her as her child, and La Motte him- 
{elf, though a man little ſuſceptible of 

tender- 
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tenderneſs, could not be inſenſible to her 
ſolicitudes. Whenever he relaxed from 
the ſulleneſs of miſery, it was at the in- 
fluence of Adeline. 

Peter regularly brought a weekly 
ſupply of proviſions from Auboine, and, 
on thoſe occaſions, always: quitted the 
town by a route contrary to that leading 
to the abbey. Several weeks having 
paſſed without moleſtation, La Motte diſ- 
miſſed all. apprehenſion of purſuit, and 
at length became tolerably ' reconciled 
to the complection of his circumſtances. 
As habit and effort ſtrengthened the for- 
titude of Madame La Motte, the features 
of misfortune appeared to ſoften, The 
foreſt, which at firſt ſeemed to her a 
frightful ſolitude, had loſt its terrific aſ- 
pect; and that edifice, whoſe half de- 
moliſhed walls and gloomy deſolation 
had ſtruck her mind with the force of 
melancholy and diſmay, was now beheld 
as a domeſtic aſylum, and a fafe refuge. 
from the ſtorms of power. 


She. 
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She was a ſenſible and highly accom- 
pliſhed woman, and it became her chief 
delight to form the riſing graces of Ade- 
line, who had, as has been already 
ſhown, a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, which 
made her quick to repay inſtruction with 
improvement, and indulgence with love, 
Never was Adeline ſo pleaſed as when 
ſhe anticipated her wiſhes, and never ſo 
diligent as when ſhe was employed in 
her buſineſs. The little affairs of the 
houſehold ſhe overlooked and managed 
with ſuch admirable exactneſs, that Ma- 
dame La Motte had neither anxiety, nor 
care, concerning them. And Adeline 
formed for herſelf in this barren ſituation 
many amuſements, that occaſionally ba- 
niſhed the remembrance of her misfor- 
tunes. La Motte's books were her chief 
conſolation. With one of theſe ſhe 
would frequently ramble into- the foreſt, 
to where the river, winding through a 
glade, diffuſed coolneſs, and with its 
murmuring accents invited repoſe ; there 


ſhe 
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ſhe would ſeat herſelf, and, reſigned to che 
illuſions of the page, paſs many hours in. 
oblivion of ſorrow. 

Here too, when her mind was tran- 
quillized by the ſurrounding ſcenery, ſhe 
wooed the gentle muſe, and indulged in 
ideal happineſs. The delight of theſe: 
moments ſhe commemorated in the fol- 
lowing addreſs . 


To- Tur Vrisions or FaNnCrY.. 


Dear, wild illusions of creative mind4. 
Whose varying hues arise to Fancy's art, 

And by her magic force are swift combin'd 

In forms that please, and scenes that touch tho. 
heart: 

Oh! whether at her voice ye soft assume. 
The pensive grace of Sorrow drooping low; 

Or. rise sublime on Terror's lofty plume, b 
And shake the soul with wildly-thrilling woe; 


Or, sweetly bright, your gayer tints ye spread, 


Bid scenes of pleasure steal upon my view, 
Love wave his purple pinions o'er my head, 
And wake the tender thought to passion true; 
O] still-ye shadowy forms! attend my lonely 
hours, 
Still chase my real cares with'your illusive powers? 


Madame 


L 
Madame La Motte had frequently ex- 
preſſed curioſity concerning the events 
of Adeline's life, and by what circum- 
ſtances ſhe had been thrown into a ſitua- 
tion ſo perilous and myſterious as that in 
which La Motte had found her. Adeline 
had given a brief account of the manner 
in which ſhe had been brought thither, 
but had always, with tears, entreated to be 
ſpared for that time from a particular 
relation of her hiſtory. Her ſpirits were 
not then equal to retroſpection, but now 
that they were ſoothed by quiet, and 
ſtrengthened by confidence, ſhe one day 
gave Madame La Motte the followin g 
narration, 
1 am the only child,” ſaid Ade- 
line, “of Louis de St. Pierre, a cheva - 
« lier of family, but of ſmall fortune, 
ce who for many years reſided at Paris. 
« Of my mother I have a faint remem- 
ce brance; I loſt her when I was only ſeven 
« years old, _ this was my firſt a 
cc tune. 
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« tune. At her death, my father gave up 
« houſe · keeping, boarded me in a con- 
« vent, and quitted Paris. Thus was I, 
« at this early period of my life, aban- 
« doned to ſtrangers. My father came 
« ſqmetimes to Paris; he then viſited: 
« me, and.I well remember the grief 1 
« uſcd to feel when he bade me farewel, 
« On theſe occaſions, which wrung 
* my heart with. grief, he appeared un- 
moved; ſo that I often thought he 
« had little tenderneſs for me. But he 
« was my father, and the only perſon to 
« whom I could look. up for. protection 

and love. 
*« In this convent I. i till I was 
tc twelve years old. A thouſand times 1 
« had entreated my father to take me 
cc home, but; at firſt, motivesof prudence, 
«and afterwards of avarice, prevented 
« him. I was now removed from this 
te convent, and placed in another, where I 
learned my father intended I ſhould 
« take the veil. I. to ex- 
cc pre ſs 
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« preſs my ſurprize and grief on this oc- 
« caſion. Too long I had been im- 
« mured in the walls of a cloiſter, and 
r too much had I ſeen of the ſullen mi- 
« ſery of its votaries, not to feel horror 
« and diſguſt at the proſpect of being 

te added to their number. 
« The Lady Abbeſs was a woman of 
« rigid decorum and ſevere devotion; ex- 
« act in the obſervance of every detail of 
te form, and never forgave an offence 
ce againſt ceremony. It was her method, 
te when ſhe wanted to make converts to 
« her order, to denounce and terrify ra- 
c ther than to perſuade and allure. Her's 
« were the arts of cunning practiſed upon 
<« fear, not thoſe of ſophiſtication upon 
ic reaſon. She employed numberleſs ſtra- 
te tagems to gain me to her purpoſe, and 
te they all wore the complection of her 
cc character. But in the life to which ſhe 
« would have devoted me, I faw too ma- 
« ny forms of real terror, to be overcome 
< by the influence of her ideal hoſt, and 
« was 
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te was reſolute in rejecting the veil. Here 
ce] paſſed ſeveral years of miſerable re- 


_ « ſiſtance againſt cruelty and ſuperſtition. 


« My father I ſeldom faw; when I did, I 
« entreated him to alter my deſtination, 
« but he objected that his fortune was in- 


e ſufficient to ſupport me in the world; 
te and at length denounced vengance on 


te my head if I perſiſted in diſobedience. 
« You, my dear Madam, can form lit- 


_ « tle idea of the wretchedneſs of my ſitua- 
4 tion, condemned to perpetual impri- 

_ « ſonment, and impriſonment of the moſt 

« dreadful kind, or to the vengeance of 


« a father, from whom I had no appeal. 
« My reſolution relaxed—for ſome time 
<« I pauſed upon the choice of evils—but 


e at length the horrors of a monaſtic life 


« roſe ſo fully to my view, that fortitude 
« gave way before them. Excluded 


cc from the cheerful intercourſe of ſocie- 


« ty—from the pleaſant view of nature 
« —almoſt from the light of day con- 
«.demned to flence—rigid formality— 

| ce abſti- 
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ce abſtinence and penance - condemned 
ce to forego the delights of a world, which 
« imagination painted in the gayeſt and 
« moſt alluring colours, and whoſe hues 
ce were, perhaps, not the leſs captivating 
« becauſe they were only ideal — ſuch 
« was the ſtate to which I was deſtined, 

c Again my reſolution was invigorated; 
« my father's cruelty ſubdued tender- 
cc neſs, and rouſed indignation. - Since he 
« can forget, ſaid I, the affection of a 
« parent, and condemn his child without 
« remorſe to wretchedneſs and deſpair— 
ce the bond of filial and parental duty no 
cc longer ſubſiſts between us—he has 
ce himſelf diſſolved it, and J will yet 
ce ſtruggle for liberty and life. 

« Finding me unmoved by menace, 
ce the Lady Abbeſs had now recourle 
< to more ſubtle meafures: ſhe conde- 
« ſcended to ſmile, and even to flatter ; 
« but her's was the diſtorted ſmile of 
« cunning, not the gracious emblem of 
« kindneſs; it provoked diſguſt, inſtead 
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« of inſpiring affection. She painted the 


ce character of a veſtal in the moſt beau- 
©« tiful tints of art—its holy innocence 
ce its mild dignity—its ſublime devotion. 
< I ſighed as ſhe ſpoke. This ſhe regard- 
« ed as a favourable ſymptom, and pro- 
ec ceeded on her picture with more ani- 
« mation. She deſcribed the ſerenity of a 
< monaſtic life—its ſecurity from the ſe- 
ce ductive charms, reſtleſs paſſions, and 
* ſorrowful viciſſitudes of the world 
* the rapturous delights of religion, and 
<< the ſweet reciprocal affection of the 


ce ſiſterhood. 


« So highly ſhe finiſhed the piece, that 
ce the lurking lines of cunning would, to 
cc an inexperienced eye, have eſcaped de- 
ct tection. Mine was too ſorrowfully in- 
« formed. Too often had I witneſſed the 
cc ſecret tear and burſting ſigh of vain re- 
ec gret, the ſullen pinings of diſcontent, 
« and the mute anguiſh of deſpair. My 
ce ſilence and my manner aſſured her of 


my * and it was with diffi- 


ce culty 
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ce culty that ſhe preſerved a decent com- 
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poſure. 

« My father, as may be imagined, was 
highly incenſed at my perſeverance, . 
which he called obſtinacy, but, what 
will not be ſo eaſily believed, he ſoon 
after relented, and appointed a day to 
take me from the convent. O! judge 
of my feelings when I received this 
intelligence. The joy it occaſioned 
awakened all my gratitfide; I forgot 
the former cruelty of my father, and 
that the preſent indulgence was leſs 
the effect of his kindneſs than of my 
reſolution. 1 wept that I could not 
indulge his every wiſh. 


« What days. of bliſsful expectation 


were thoſe that preceded my depar- 
ture! The world, from which T had 
been hitherto ſecluded—the world, in 


which my fancy had been ſo often de- 


lighted to roam —whoſe paths were 
ſtrewn with fadeleſs roſes—wholſe eve- 
ry ſcene ſmiled in beauty and invited 

cc ro 
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to delight where all the people were 

cc good, and all the good happy—Ah ! 
ec then that world was burſting upon my 
« view. Let me catch the rapturous re- 
c membrance before it vaniſh ! It is like 
« the paſſing lights of autumn, that 
c pleam for a moment on a hill, and then 
cc leave it todarkneſs. I counted the days 
% and hours that withheld me from this 
« fairy land. It was in the convent only 
cc that people were deceitful and cruel : 
ce 1t was there only that mifery dwelt. I 
e was quitting it all! How I pitied the 
tc poor nuns that were to be left behind. 
<< I would have given half that world I 
<« prized ſo much, had it been mine, to 
e have taken them out with me. 

« The long-wiſhed-for day at laſt ar- 
cc rived. My father came, and for a mo- 
« ment my joy was loſt in the ſorrow of 
e bidding farewel to my poor compa- 
<< nions, for whom I had never felt ſuch 
« warmth of kindneſs as at this inſtant. 
* I was ſoon beyond the gates of the con- 
cc vent. 


19 1 

ce vent. I looked around me, and view- 
ce ed the vaſt vault of heaven no longer 
« bounded- by monaſtic walls, and the 
« green earth extended in hill and dale to 
ce the round verge of the horizon! My 
ce heart danced with delight, tears ſwel- 
« Jed in my eyes, and for ſome moments 
ce J was unable to ſpeak. My thoughts 
« roſe to Heaven in ſentiments of gra- 
<« titude to the Giver of all good. 

« At length, I turned to my father; 
dear Sir, faid I, how I thank you for 
© my deliverance, and how I wiſh I could 
edo every thing to oblige you. ; 

« Return, then, to your convent, ſaid | 
« he, in a harſh accent. I ſhuddered; 
cc his look and manner jarred the tone of 
« my feelings; they ſtruck diſcord upon 
© my heart, which had before reſponded 
« only to harmony. The ardour of joy 
« was in a moment repreſſed, and every 
e object around me was ſaddened with 
the gloom of diſappointment. ' It was 
« not that I ſuſpected my father would 
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« take me back to the convent; but that 
« his feelings ſeemed ſo very diſſonant to 


« the joy and gratitude which I had but 
« a moment before felt and expreſſed to 


ce him.— Pardon, Madam, a relation of 


ce theſe trivial circumſtances ; the ſtrong 
ce yiciſſitudes of feeling which they im- 
ec preſſed upon my heart, make me think 
te them important, when they are, per- 
ce haps, only diſguſting.” 

« No, my dear,“ ſaid Madame La 
Motte, © they are intereſting to me; 
ce they illuſtrate little traits of character 
ce which I love to obſerve. You are 
ce worthy of all my regards, and from 
ce this moment I give my tendereſt pity 
te to your misfortunes, and my affection 
ce to your goodneſs,” 

Theſe words melted the heart of Ade- 
line; ſhe kiſſed the hand which Ma- 
dame held out, and remained a few mi- 
nutes ſilent. At length ſhe ſaid, May 
« I deſerve this goodneſs! and may I 
« ever be thankful to God, who, in giv- 

| cc ing 
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« ing me ſuch a friend, has raiſed me to 
« comfort and hope 

« My father's houſe was ſituated a few 
« leagues on the other ſide of Paris, and, 
te jn our way to it, we paſſed through that 
« city. What a novel ſcene! Where 
« were now the ſolemn faces, the demure 
« manners, I had been accuſtomed to ſee 
« jn the convent? Every countenance 
ce was here animated, either by buſi- 
« neſs or pleaſure; every ſtep was airy, 
ce and every ſmile was gay. All the 
te people appeared like friends; they 
looked and ſmiled at me; I ſmiled 
ce again, and wiſhed to have told them 
« how pleaſed I was. How delight- 
« ful, ſaid I, to live ſurrounded by 
ce friends! 

What crowded ſtreets! What mag- 
ce nificent hotels! What ſplendid equi- 
ce pages! I ſcarcely obſerved that the 
« ſtreets were narrow, or the way dan- 
« gerous, What buſtle, what tumult, 
« what delight! I could never be ſuffi- 
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| te cientiy thankful that I was. removed 
« from the convent. Again, I was go- 
ce ing to expreſs my gratitude to my fa- 
| ce ther, but his looks forbad me, and I 
« was filent. I am too diffuſe; even 
« the faint forms which, memory reflects 
| « of paſſed delight are grateful to the 
| te heart; The ſhadow of pleaſure is ſtill 
= « oazed upon with a melancholy enjoy- 
«© ment, though the ſubſtance 1 1s fled be- 
cc yond our reach. 
« Having quitted Paris, which J left 
« with many ſighs, and gazed upon till 
'« the towers of every church diſſolved 
ce jn diſtance from my view; we entered 
ce upon a gloomy and unfrequented road, 
« Tt was evening when we reached a 
ce wild heath; I looked round in ſearch 
of a human dwelling, but could find 
« none; and not a human being was to 
« be ſcen. I experienced famething of 
c what I uſed to feel in the convent ; 
ce my heart had not been ſo ſad ſince I 
| ce left 
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« left it. Of my father, who ſtill fat in 
« ſilence, I inquired if we were near 
« home; he anſwered in the affirmative. 
« Night came on, however, before we 
« reached the place of our deſtination ; 
« jt was a lone houſe on the waſte ; but 
« T need not deſcribe it to you, Madam, 
« When the carriage ſtopped, two men 
e appeared at the door, and aſſiſted us 
« to alight ; ſo gloomy were their coun- 
« tenances, and ſo few their words, I al- 
« moſt fancied my elf again in the con- 
ce vent. Certain it is, I had not ſeen ſuch 
« melancholy faces ſince I quitted it. 
« Is this a part of the world I have fo 
« fondly contemplated ? faid I. 
« The interior appearance of the houſe 
« was deſolate and mean; I was ſur- 
« priſed that my father had choſen ſuch 
te a place for his habitation, and alſo that 
© no woman was to be ſeen; but I knew 
te that inquiry would only produce re- 
« proof, and was, therefore, ſilent. At 
E 3 ce {upper, 
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« ſupper, the two men I had before ſeen 
« ſat down with us; they faid little, but 


ec ſeemed to obſerve me much. I was 


« confuſed and diſpleaſed, which, my 
« father noticing, frowned at them with 
« 2 look, which convinced me he meant 
te more than I comprehended. When 
« the cloth was drawn, my father took 
« my hand and conducted me to the 
« door of my chamber; having ſet 
ce down the candle, and wiſhed me good- 
* night, he left me to my own ſolitary 


ce thoughts. 


« How different were they from thoſe 
« ] had indulged a few hours before! 
«« Then expectation, hope, delight, dan- 
te ced before me; now melancholy. and 
te diſ-ppointment chilled the ardour of 
«© my mind, and diſcoloured my future 
te proſpect. The appearance of every 
te thing around conduced to depreſs me. 
© On the floor lay a ſmall bed without 


" n. or hangings; two old chairs 
| cc and 
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et and a table were all the remaining fur- 
te niture in the room. I went to the 
« window, with an intention of looking 
te out upon the ſurrounding ſcene, and 
« found it was grated. I was ſhocked 
te at this circumſtance, and, comparing 
« it with the lonely ſituation, and the 
ce ſtrange appearance of the houſe, toge- 
te ther with the countenances and beha- 
« viour of the men who had ſupped 
&« with us, I was lost in a labyrinth of 
te conjecture, | 

« At length I lay down to ſleep; but 
te the anxiety of my mind prevented re- 
tc poſe; gloomy, unpleaſing images flit- 
te ted before my fancy, and I fell into a 
ce ſort of waking dream; I thought that 
« I was in a lonely foreſt with my father; 
« his looks were ſevere, and his geſtures 
te menacing: he upbraided me for leaving 
rc the convent, and, while he ſpoke, drew 
ce from his pocket a mirror, which he held 
ce before my face; I looked in it and i 
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« ſaw (my blood now thrills as I re- 
« peat it), I ſaw myſelf wounded, and 


* bleeding profuſely. Then I thought 


« myſelf in the houſe again; and ſud- 
« denly heard theſe words, in accents fo 


es diſtinct, that, for ſome time after 1 


© awoke, I could ſcarcely believe them 
ideal Depart this houſe, deſtruction 
« hovers here. 

« I was awakened by a footſtep on 
te the ſtairs; it was wy father retiring 
« to his chamber; the lateneſs of the hour 
« ſurpriſed me, for it was 10 mid- 
te night. 

On the following morning, | the par- 
« ty of the preceding evening aſſembled 
te at breakfaſt, and were as gloomy and 


+ « ſilent as before. The table was ſpread 


« by a boy of my father's; but the cook 
« and the houſe-maid, whatever they | 
« might be, were inviſible. | 
« The next morning J was ſurpriſed, 

ce on attempting to leave my chamber, 
cc to 
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« to find the door locked; I waited a 
« conſiderable time before I ventured to 
« call; when J did, no anſwer was re- 
« turned; I then went to the window, 
« and called more loudly, but my own 
« yoice was ſtill the only ſound I heard. 
« Near an hour paſſed in a ſtate of ſur- 
« priſe and terror not to be deſcribed: 
« at length I heard a perſon coming up 
« ſtairs, and I renewed the call; I was. 
« anſwered, that my father had that 
c morning ſet off for Paris, whence he 
« would return in a few days; in the 
« meanwhile he had ordered me to be 
« confined in my chamber. On my ex- 
« preſſing ſurpriſe and apprehenſion at. 
« this circumſtance, I was aſſured J had 
« nothing to fear, and that I ſhould live 
« as well as if I was at liberty. 

« The latter part of this ſpeech ſeem- 
tc ed to contain an odd kind of comfort; 
* I made little reply, but ſubmitted to. 
* neceſſity, Once more J was aban- 
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&« doned to ſorrowful reflection; what a 
« a day was the one I now paſſed! alone, 
* and agitated with grief and apprehen- 


* fhon. I endeavoured to conjecture the 


« cauſe of this harſh treatment; and at 
« length concluded it was deſigned by my 


er father as a puniſhment for my former 


« diſobedience. But why abandon me 
* to the power of ſtrangers, to men 
« whoſe countenances bore the ſtamp of 
ce villainy ſo ſtrongly as to impreſs even 
© my inexperienced mind with terror! 
« Surmiſe involved me only deeper in 
ce perplexity, yet I found it impoſſible to 
e forbear purſuing the ſubject; and the 
« day was divided between lamentation 
ce and conjecture. Night at length came, 
«and ſuch a night! Darkneſs brought 
« new terrors : I looked round the cham- 
« ber for ſome means of faſtening my 


« door on the inſide, but could perceive 


* none; at laſt I contrived to place the 
k «c back 
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ec back of a chair in an oblique direction, 
« ſo as to render it ſecure. 

« I had ſcarcely done this, and laid 
te down upon my bed in my clothes, 
« not to ſleep, but to watch, when 1 
cc heard a rap at the door of the houſe, 
« which was opened and ſhut ſo quickly, 
« that the perſon who had knocked 
« ſeemed only to deliver a letter, or meſ- 
« ſage. Soon after, I heard voices at 
cc jntervals in a room below ſtairs, ſome- 
te times ſpeaking very low, and ſome- 
te times riſing all together, as if in diſ- 
« pute. Something more excuſable than 
te curioſity made me endeavour to diſ- 
te tinguiſh what was ſaid, but in vain; 
te now and then a word or two reached 
© me, and once I heard my name re- 
te peated, but no more. 

6 Thus paſſed the hours till midnight, 
« when all became ſtill. I had lain for 
« ſome time in a ſtate between fear and 
« hope, when I heard the lock' of my 
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te door gently moved backward and for- 
« ward; I ſtarted up, and liſtened ; for 
« a moment it was ſtill, then the noiſe 
ce returned, and I heard a whiſpering 
ce without; my. ſpirits died away, but J 
« was yet ſenſible. Preſently an effort 
e was made at the door, as if to forcetit; 
« ] ſhricked aloud, and immediately 
e heard the voices of the men I had ſeen 
« at my father's table: they called loud- 
« Iy for the door to be opened, and on 
e my returning no anſwer, uttered dread- 
« ful execrations. I had juſt ſtrength 
« ſufficient to move to the window, in 
« the deſperate hope of eſcaping thence; 
« but my feeble efforts could not even 
« ſhake the bars. O! how can I recol- 
© ject theſe moments of horror, and be 
ce ſufficientiy thankful that I am now in 
« ſafety and comfort! 
ee They remained ſome time at the 
% door, then they quitted it, and went 
« down ſtairs. How my heart revived 
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ce at every ſtep of their departure! I fell 
« upon my knees, thanked God that he 
« had preſerved me this time; and im- 
« plored his farther protection. I was 
« riſing from this ſhort prayer, when 
« ſuddenly I heard a noiſe in a different 
« part of the room, and, on looking 
ce round, I perceived the door of a ſmall 
« cloſet open, and two men enter the 

« chamber. 
« They ſeized me, and I ſunk ſenſe- 
« lefs in their arms; how long I remain- 
« ed in this condition I know not, but, 
« on reviving, I perceived myſelf again 
« alone, and heard ſeveral voices from 
« below ſtairs. I had preſence of mind 
cc to run to the door of the cloſet, which 
te afforded the only chance of eſcape; 
« but it was locked! I then recollected 
« jt was poſſible, that the ruffians might 
e have forgot to turn the key ot the 
chamber door, which was held by the 
« chair; but here, alſo, I was diſap- 
| « pointed, 
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te pointed. I claſped my hands in 
« an agony of deſpair, and ſtood for 
« ſome time immoveable. 
« A violent noiſe from below rouzed 
« me, and ſoon after I heard people 
« aſcending the ſtairs: I now gave my- 
« ſelf up for loſt. The ſteps approach- 
« ed, the door of the cloſet was again 
te unlocked. I ſtood calmly, and again 
ec ſaw the men enter the chamber; I nei- 
te ther ſpoke, nor reſiſted: the faculties 
« of my ſoul were wrought up beyond 
« the power of feeling; as a violent blow 
ec on the body ſtuns for a while the ſenſe 
« of pain. They led me down ſtairs ; 
« the door of a room below was thrown 
« open, and I beheld a ſtranger; it was 
e then that my ſenſes returned; I ſhriek- 
«ed, and reſiſted, but was forced along. 
« It 1s unneceſſary to ſay that this ſtranger 
« was Monſieur La Motte, or to add, 
te that I ſhall, for ever bleſs him as my 
« deliverer.“ 


Adeline 
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Adeline ceaſed to ſpeak; Madame 
La Motte remained filent. There were 
ſome circumſtances in Adeline's narrative 
which raiſed all her curioſity. She aſked 
if Adeline believed her father to be a 
party in this myſterious affair. Adeline, 
though it was impoſſible to doubt that he 
had been principally and materially con- 
| cerned in ſome part of it, thought, or 

ſaid ſhe thought, he was innocent of any 

intention againſt her life. © Yet, what 

c motive,” ſaid Madame La Motte, 

ce could there be for a degree of cruelty 

« ſo apparently unprofitable?” Here the 

inquiry ended; and Adeline confeſſed 

ſhe had purſued it, till her mind ſhrunk 
| from all farther reſearch. 

The ſympathy which ſuch uncommon 
misfortune excited, Madame La Motte 
now expreſſed without reſerve, and this 
expreſſion of it ſtrengthened the bond of 
mutual friendſhip. Adeline felt her ſpirits 
relieved by the diſcloſure ſhe had made 


to 
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to Madame La Motte; and the latter 
acknowledged the value of the confi- 


dence, by an increaſe of affect ionate at- 
tentions. 
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CHAP. IV. 
1 My May of liſe 
« Js fall'n into the sear, the yellow leaf.” 
MACBETH. 


« Fall oft, unknowing and unknown, 
« He wore his endless noons alone, 

« Amid th' autumnal wood: 
« Oft was he wont, in hasty fit, 


„ Abrupt the social board to quit.“ 
WARTON. 


La Motte had now paſſed above a 
month in this ſecluſion; and his wife 
had the pleaſure to ſee him recover tran- 
quillity, and even cheerfulneſs. In this 
pleaſure Adeline warmly participated; 
and ſhe might juſtly have congratulated 
herſelf,, as one cauſe of his reſtoration ; 
her cheerfulneſs and delicate attention 
had effected what Madame La Motte's 
greater anxiety had failed to accompliſh. 
La Motte did not ſeem regardleis of her 
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amiable diſpoſition, and ſometimes 
thanked her in a manner more earneft 
than was uſual with him. She, in her 
turn, conſidered him as her only protec- 
tor, and now felt towards him the affec- 
tion of a daughter, 

The time ſhe had ſpent in this peace- 
ful retirement had ſoftened the remem- 
brance of paſt events, and reſtored her 
mind to its natural tone: and when 
memory brought back to her view her 
former ſhort and romantic expectations 
of happineſs, though fhe gave a ſigh to 
the rapturous illuſion, ſhe leſs lamented 
the diſappointment, than rejoiced in her 
preſent ſecurity and comfort. 

But the ſatisfaction which La Motte's 
cheerfulneſs diffuſed around him was of 
ſhort continuance ; he became ſuddenly 
gloomy and reſerved ; the ſociety of his 
family was no longer grateful to him ; 
and he would ſpend whole hours in the 
moſt ſecluded parts of the foreſt, devoted 
to melancholy and ſecret grief. He did 

not, 
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not, as formerly, indulge the humour of 
his ſadneſs, without reſtraint, in the pre- 
ſence of others; he now evidently endea- 
voured to conceal it, and affected a cheer- 
fulneſs that was too artificial to eſcape 
detection. 

His ſervant Peter, either impelled by 
curioſity or kindneſs, ſometimes followed 
him, unſeen, into the foreſt. He ob- 
ſerved him frequently retire to one parti- 
cular ſpot, in a remote part, which having 
gained, he always diſappeared, before Pe- 
ter, who was obliged to follow at a diſ- 
tance, could exactly notice where. All 


his endeavours, now prompted by won- 
der and invigorated by diſappointment, 
were unſucceſsful, and he was ſtill com- 
pelled to endure the tortures of unſatis- 
fied curioſity. 

This change in the manners and habits 
of her huſband was too conſpicuous to 
paſs unobſerved by Madame La Motte, 
who endeavoured, by all the ſtratagems 


which affection . ſuggeſt, or female 
inven- 


=. 
Invention ſupply, to win him to her con- 
fidence. He ſeemed inſenſible to the in- 
fluence of the firſt, and withſtood the 
wiles of the latter. Finding all her ef- 
forts inſufficient to diſſipate the glooms 
which overhung his mind, or to pene- 
trate their ſecret cauſe, ſhe deſiſted from 
farther attempt, and endeavoured to ſub- 
mit to this myſterious diſtreſs. 
Week after week elapſed, and the 
ſame unknown. cauſe ſealed the lips and 
corroded the heart of La Motte, The 
place of his viſitation in the foreſt had 
not been traced. Peter had frequently 
examined round the ſpot where his maf- 
ter diſappeared, but had never diſcovered 
any receſs, which could be ſuppoſed to 
conceal him. The aſtoniſhment of the 
ſervant was at length raiſed to an inſup- 
portable degree, and he communicated 
to his miſtreſs the ſubject of it. 

The emotion, which this information 
excited, ſhe diſguiſed from Peter, and 
reproved him for the means he had taken 
N to 
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to gratify his curioſity. But ſhe revolved 
this circumſtance in her thoughts, and 
comparing it with the late alteration in 
his remper, her uneaſineſs was renewed, 
and her perplexity conſiderably increaſed. 
After much conſideration, being unable 
to aſſign any other motive for his conduct, 
ſhe began to attribute it to the influence 
of illicit paſſion; and her heart, which 
ow outran her judgement, confirmed 
the ſuppoſition, and rouſed all the tortu- 
ring pangs of jealouſy. 
- Comparatively ſpeaking, ſhe had ne- 
ver known affliction till now: ſhe had 
abandoned her deareſt friends and con- 
nections had relinquiſhed the gaieties, 
the luxuries, and almoſt the neceſſaries 
of life; fled with her family into exile, 
an exile the moſt dreary and comfortleſs; 
experiencing the evils of reality, and 
thoſe of apprehenſion, united: all theſe 
| ſhe had patiently endu: ed, ſupported by 
the affection of him, for whoſe ſake ſhe 
. ſuffered, Though that affection, indeed, 
| had 
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had for ſome time appeared to be aba- 
ted; ſhe had borne its decreaſe with forti- 
tude; but the laſt ſtroke of calamity, 
hitherto withheld, now came with irre- 
fiſtible force—the love, of which ſhe 
lamented the loſs, ſhe now believed was 
transferred to another. 

The operation of ſtrong paſſion con- 
fuſes the powers of reaſon, and warps 
them to its own particular direction. 
Her uſual degree of judgement, unop- 
poſed by the influence of her heart, 
would probably have pointed out to 
Madame La Motte ſome circumſtances 
upon the ſubje& of her diſtreſs, equivo- 
cal, if not contradictory to her ſuſpicions. 
No ſuch circumſtances appeared to her, 
and ſhe did not long heſitate to decide, 
that Adeline was the object of her huſ- 


band's attachment. Her beauty out of 


the queſtion, who elſe, indeed, could 
it be in a ſpot thus ſecluded from the 


world ? 
The 
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The ſame cauſe deſtroyed, almoſt at 
the ſame moment, her only remaining 
comfort ; and when ſhe wept that ſhe 
could no longer look for happineſs in the 
affection of La Motte, ſhe wept, alſo, 
that ſhe could no longer ſeek ſolace in 
the friendſhip of Adeline. She had too 
great an eſteem for her to doubt, at firſt, 
the integrity of her conduct; but, in 
ſpite of reaſon, her heart no longer ex- 
panded to her with its uſual warmth of 
kindneſs. She ſhrunk from her confi- 
dence, and, as the ſecret broodings of 
jealouſy cheriſhed her ſuſpicions, ſhe be- 
came leſs kind to her, even in manner, 

Adeline, obſerving the change, at 
firſt attributed it to accident, and after- 
wards to a temporary diſpleaſure, ariſing 
from ſome little inadvertency in her con- 
duct. She, therefore, incteaſed her af- 


ſiduities; but perceiving, contrary to 
all expectation, that her efforts to pleaſe 
failed of their uſual conſequence, and 
that the reſerve of Madame's manner ra- 


ther 
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ther increaſed than abated, ſhe became 
ſeriouſly uneaſy, and reſolved to ſeek an 
explanation. This Madame La Motte as 
ſedulouſly avoided, and was for ſome time 
able to prevent. Adeline, however, too 
much intereſted in the event to yield to 
delicate ſcruples, preſſed the ſubje& fo 
cloſely, that Madame was at firſt agitated 
and confuſed, but at length invented ſome 
idle excuſe, and laughed off the affair. 
She now ſaw the neceſſity of ſubduing 
all appearance of reſerve towards Ade- 
line; and though her heart could not con- 
quer the prejudices of paſſion, it taught 
her to aſſume, with tolerable ſucceſs, the 
aſpect of kindneſs. Adeline was de- 
ccived, and was again at peace. Indeed, 
confidence in the ſincerity and goodncſs 
of others was her weakneſs. But the 
pangs of ſtifled jealouſy ſtruck deeper 
to the heart of Madame La Motte, and 
ſhe reſolved, at all events, to obtain ſome 
certainty upon the ſubject of her ſuſpi- 


cions. 
She 
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She now condeſcended to an act of 
meanneſs, which ſhe had before deſpi- 
ſed, and ordered Peter to watch the ſteps 
of his Maſter, in order to diſcover, if 
poſſible, the place of his viſitation! So 
much did paſſion win upon her judge- 
ment, by time and indulgence, that the 
ſometimes ventured even to doubt the in- 
tegrity of Adeline, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to believe it poſſible that the ob- 
jet of La Motte's rambles might be an 
aſſignation wich her. What ſuggeſted 
this conjecture was, that Adeline fre- 
quently took long walks alone in the 
foreſt, and ſometimes was abſent from 
the abbey for many hours. This cir- 
cumſtance, which Madame La Motte 
had at firſt attributed to Adeline's fond- 


neſs for the pictureſque beauties of na- 


ture, now operated forcibly upon her 
imagination, and ſhe could view it in no 
other light, than as affording an oppor- 
tunity for ſecret converſation with her 
huſband. | 
Vol. I. F. Peter 
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Peter obeyed the orders of his miſtreſs 
with alacrity, for they were warmly ſe- 
conded by his own curioſity. All his 
endeavours were, however, fruitleſs ; he 
never dared to follow La Motte near 
enough to obſerve the place of his laſt 
retreat. Her impatience thus heighten- 
ed by delay, and her paſſions ſtimulated 
by difficutty, Madame La Motte now 
reſolved to apply to her huſband for an 
explanation of his conduct. 

After ſome conſideration, concerning 
the manner moſt likely to ſucceed with 
him, ſhe went to La Motte, but when 
ſhe entered the room where he ſat, for- 
getting all her concerted addreſs, ſhe 
fell at his feet, and was, for fome mo- 
ments, loſt in tears. Surpriſed at her at- 
titude and diſtreſs, he inquired the occa- - 
ſion of it, and was anſwered, that it was 
cauſed by his own conduct. * My con- 
ce duct! What part of it, pray?” in- 
quired he. 

« Your 
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« Your reſerve, your ſecret ſorrow, 
ce and frequent abſence from the abbey.” 

« Ts it then ſo wonderful, that a man, 
ce who has loſt almoſt every thing, ſhould 
« ſometimes lament his misfortunes ? or 
« ſo criminal to attempt concealing his 
« grief, that he muſt be blamed for it 
ce by thoſe whom he would fave from 
< the pain of ſharing it?” 

Having uttered theſe words, he quit- 
ted the room, leaving Madame La Motte 
loſt in ſurpriſe, but ſomewhat relieved 
from the preſſure of her former ſuſpi- 
cions. Still, however, ſhe purſued Ade- 
line with an eye of ſcrutiny; and the maſk 
of kindneſs would ſometimes fall off, and 
diſcover the features of diſtruſt. Ade- 
line, without exactly knowing why, felt 
leſs at eaſe and leſs happy in her pre- 
ſence than formerly; her ſpirits drooped, 
and ſhe would often, when alone, weep 
at the forlornneſs of her condition. For- 
merly, her remembrance of paſt ſuffer- 
ings was loſt in the friendſhip of Madame 
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La Motte ; now, though her behaviour 
was too guarded to betray any ſtriking 
inſtance of unkindneſs, there was ſome- 
thing in her manner which chilled the 
hopes of Adeline, unable as ſhe was to 
analyſe it. But a circumſtance which 
ſoon occurred, ſuſpended, for a while, 
the jealouſy of Madame La Motte, and 
rouſed her huſband from his ſtate of 
gloomy ſtupefaction. 

Peter, having been one day to Au- 
boine, for the weekly ſupply of provi- 
ſions, returned with intelligence that 
awakened in La Motte new apprehen- 
ſion and anxiety. 

Oh, Sir! I've heard ſomething that 
te has aſtoniſhed me, as well it may,” 
cried Peter; © and ſo it will you, when 
cc you come to know it. As I was ſtand- 
ce ing. in the blackſmith's ſhop, while 
« the ſmith was driving a nail into the 
horſe's ſhoe—(by the bye, the horſe 
« loſt it in an odd way, I'll tell you, Sir, 


ce how it was) 
« Nay 
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ee Nay, prithee, leave it till another 
te time, and go on with your ſtory.” 

« Why then, Sir, as I was ſtanding 
ce jn the blackſmith's ſhop, comes in a 
te man with a pipe in his mouth, and a 
« large pouch of tobacco in his hand 

« Wel'=-what has the pipe to do 
te with the ſtory 2” 

« Nay, Sir, you put me out; I can't 
ce go on, unleſs you let me tell it my 
« own way. As I was ſiying—with a 
ee pipe in his mouth—1 thick I was 
* there, your Honour?“ 

QT es, es. 

« He ſets himſelf down on the bench, 
e and, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
« ſays to the blackſmith; Neighbour, 
« do you know any body of the name of 
e La Motte hereabouts ?—Bleſs your 
« Honour, I turned all of a cold ſweat 
in a minute !—Is not your Honour 
« well, ſhall I fetch you any thing ?” 

« No—but be brief in your narra- 
CUE.” 
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« La Motte! La Motte ! faid the 
« blackſmith, I think I've heard the 
t name.” — “ Have you?” ſaid I; 
ce your're cunning then, for there's no 
e ſuch pr hereabouts, to my knows 
on « Jedge.” 

« Fool hy did you ſay that pe 

« Becauſe I did not want them to 
« know your Honour was here; and if 
« I had not managed very<cleverly, they 
« world have Cond me out, There is 
« no ſuch perſon hereabouts, to my 
« knowledge, ſays J.“ —“ Indeed! ſays 
e the black{mith, you know more of 
« the neighbourhood than I do then,” — 
cc Aye, ſays the man with the pip 
« that's very true. How came you to 
* know ſo much of the nejghbourhood ? 
te I came here twenty-ſix years ago, 
«© come next St. Michael, and you know 
« more than I do. How came you to 
te know ſo much!“ 

“With that he put his pipe in his 
te mouth, and gave a whiff full in my 

« face. 
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« face, Lord! your Honour, I trem- 
« bled from head to foot. Nay, as for 
« that matter, ſays I, I don't know more 
« than other people; but I'm ſure I 
« never heard of ſuch a man as that. 
« Pray, fays the blackſmith, ſtaring me 
ce full in the face, an't you the man that 
« was inquiring ſome time ſince about 
« Saint Clair's Abbey?“ —_—_ Well, 
« what of that? ſays I; what does that 
« prove?“ — Why, they fay, ſome- 
« body lives in the abbey now, ſaid the 
te man, turning to the. other; and, for 
te aught I know, it may be this ſame La 
« Motte.” ——— Aye, or for aught I 
te know either, ſays the man with the 
« pipe, getting up from the bench, and 
cc you know more of this than you'll 
ce own, I'll lay my life on't, this Mon- 
ce ſieur La Motte lives at the abbey.” '— 
« Aye, ſays I, you are out there, for 

ce he does not live at the abbey now.” 
« Confound your folly !'” cried La 
| F 4 Motte; 
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Motte; © but be quick —how did the 
* matter end?“ 

My Maſter does not live there now, 
% faid 1.%—« Oh! oh! ſaid the man with 
« the pipe, he 1s your Maſter, then ? 
« And pray how long has he left the 
* abbey—and where does he live now“ 
Hold, ſaid I, not ſo faſt—I know when 
«© to ſpeak and when to hold my tongue 
but who has been inquiring for 
him?“ | 

« Whet! he expected ſomebody to 
| te inguire for him? ſays the man,” —— 

| No, ſays I, he did not; but if he did, 

| « what does that prove ?—that argues 
te nothing. With that he looked at the 
| te blackſmith, and they went out of the 
| « ſhop together, leaving my horſe's ſhoe 


| « undone. But I never minded that, for 
| « rhe moment they vere gone I move 
| « ed and rode away as faſt as J could. 


But in my fright, your Honour, I for- 
. got to take the round-about way, and 
„ ſo came ſtraight home.“ 


«c 
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La Motte, extremely ſhocked at 
Peter's intelligence, made no other re- 
ply than by curſing his folly, and im- 
mediately went in ſearch of Madame, 
who was walking with Adeline on the 
banks of the river. La Motte was too 
much agitated to ſoften his information 
by preface: „We are diſcovered !” 
ſaid he, © the King's officers have been 
« inquiring for me at Auboine, and 
« Peter has blundered upon my ruin!“ 
He then informed her of what Peter had - 
related, and bade her prepare to quit the 
abbey. - | 
« But whither can we fly?“ faid Ma- : 
dame La Motte, ſcarcely able to ſupport 
herſelf. —©< Any where!“ ſaid he, © to 
ce ſtay here is certain deſtruction. We 
© muſt take refuge in Switzerland, I 
« think. If any part of France would 
te have concealed me, ſurely it had been 
ce this! 

ce Alas, how. we are perſecuted!“ re- 
joined Madame. © This ſpot is ſcarcely * 

F g- | « made. 
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% made comfortable, before we are 
e obliged to leave it, and go we know 

ce not whither.” 2 
« I wiſh we may not know whither,” 
replied La Motte; © that is the leaſt 
« evil that threatens us. Let us eſcape 
« a priſon, and I care not whither we 
« go. But return to the abbey imme- 
« diately, and pack up what moveables 
« you can.” A flood of tears came to 
the relief of Madame La Motte, and ſhe 
hung upon Adeline's arm, ſilent and 
trembling. Adeline, though ſhe had no 
comfort to beſtow, endeavoured to com- 
mand her feelings and appear compoſed. 
“ Come,” ſaid La Motte, we waſte 
« time; let us lament hereafter, but at 
« «reſent prepare for flight, Exert a 
little of that fortitude, which is ſo ne- 
« ceſſary for our preſervation, Adeline 
« does not weep, yet her ſtate is as 
« wretched as your own, for I know 
« not how long I ſhall be able to pro- 
« tec} her,” 
Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding her terror, this re- 
proof touched the pride of Madame La 
Motte, who dried her tears, but diſdain- 1 
ed to reply, and looked at Adeline with 
a ſtrong expreſſion of diſpleaſure. As 7 
they moved ſilently toward the abbey, 4 
Adeline aſked La Motte if he was ſure N 
they were the King's officers who in- f 
quired for him. — “ I cannot doubt * 
« jt,” he replied; * who elſe could poſ- 4 
« ſibly inquire for me? Beſides, the be- 
« haviour of the man, who mentioned 5 
© my name, puts the matter beyond a 
« queſtion.” 

« Perhaps not,” faid Madame La 
Motte: „let us wait till morning ere 
« we ſet off. We may then find it will: 
«© be unneceſſary to go.“ 

% We may, indeed; the King's of- 
e ficers would probably by that time 
« have told us as much.” La Motte 
went ta give orders to Peter, —< Set: off 
ec in an hour,” ſaid Peter: © Lord bleſs 
« you, Maſter! only conſider the coach 
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ce wheel: it would take me a day at 
« leaſt to mend it, for your Honour 
© knows I never mended one in my 
ce" 

This was a circumſtance which La 
Motte had entirely overlooked. When: 
they ſettled. at the abbey, Peter. had at. 
firſt been too buſy in repairing the apart- 
ments to remember the carriage, and af- 
terwards, believing it would not quickly. 
be wanted, he had neglected to do it. 


La Motte's temper now entirely. forſook 


him, and with many execrations he or- 


dered Peter to go to work immediately: 


but on ſearching for the materials for- 
merly bought, they were no where to be 
found, and Peter at length remembered, 
though he was prudent enough to con- 
ceal this circumſtance, that he had uſed 
the nails in repairing the abbey. 

It was now, therefore, impoſſible. to 
quit the foreſt that night, and La Motte 
had only to conſider the moſt probable 
plan of concealment, ſhould the. officers 

| of 
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of juſtice viſit the ruin before the morn- 
ing; a circumſtance which the thought- 
leſſneſs of Peter, in returning from Au- 
boine by the ſtraight way, made not un- 
likely. 


At firſt, indeed, it occurred to him, 
that though. his family could not be re- 
moved, he might himſelf take one of the 


horſes, and eſcape from the foreſt before 


night. But he thought there would ſtill 


be ſome danger of detection in the towns 
through which he muſt paſs, and he 
could not well bear the idea of leaving 


his family unprotected, without knowing 


when he could return to them, or whi- 
ther he could direct them to follow him. 
La Motte was not a man of very vigorous 
reſolution, and he was, perhaps, rather 


more willing to ſuffer in company than 


alone. 

After much conſideration, he recol- 
lected the trap-door of the cloſet belong- 
ing to the chambers above : it was in- 
vilible to the eye, and, whatever might 
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be its direction, it would ſecurely ſhelter 


bim, at leaſt, from diſcovery. Having 
deliberated farther upon the ſubject, he 
determined to explore the receſs to 
which the ſtairs led, and thought it poſ- 
ſible that, for a ſhort time, his whole fa- 
mily might be concealed within it. 
There was little time between the ſug- 
geſtion of the plan and the execution of 
his purpoſe, for darkneſs was ſpreading 
around, and, in every murmur of the 
wind,. he thought he heard the voices of 
his enemies. | 
He called for a light, and aſcended 
alone to the chamber. When: he came- 
to the cloſet, it was ſome time before he 
could find the -trap-door, ſo exactly did 
it correſpond with the boards of the floor. 
At length he found and raiſed it. The 


chill damps of long-confined air ruſhed 


from the aperture, and he pauſed for a mo- 
ment to let them paſs, ere he deſcended. 
As he ſtood looking down the abyſs, he 
recollected the report, which Peter had 

brought. 


1 
brought concerning the abbey, and it gave 
him an uneaſy ſenſation; but this ſoon, 
yielded to more preſſing intereſts. 

The ſtairs were ſteep, and in many 
places trembled beneath his weight. 
Having continued to deſcend for ſome 
time, his feet touched the ground, and 
he found himſelf in a narrow paſſage; 
but as he turned to purſue it, the damp 
vapours curled round him and extin- 
guiſhed the light. He called aloud for 
Peter, but could make no body hear, 
and, after ſome time, he endeavoured to 
find his way up the ſtairs. In this, with 
difficulty, he ſucceeded, and, paſſing the 
chambers with cautious eps, deſcended 
the tower. 

The ſecurity, which the has he had 
Juſt quitzed ſeemed to promiſe, was of 
too much importance to be ſlightly re- 
jected, and he determined immediately 
to make another experiment with the 
light: —having now fixed it in a lanthorn, 
he deſcended a ſecond time to the paſ- 

ſage. 
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ſage, The current of vapours occaſioned 
by the opening of the trap-door was 
abated, and the freſh air thence admit- 
ted had begun to circulate ; La Motte 
paſſed on unmoleſted. | 
The paſſage was of conſiderable length, 
and led him to a door, which was faſ- 
tened. He placed the lanthorn at ſome. 
diſtance, to avoid the current of air, and 
applied his ſtrength to the door: it ſhook. 
under his hands, but did not yield. Upon 
examining it more cloſely, he perceived. 
the wood round the lock. was decayed, . 
probably by the damps, and this en- 
couraged him to proceed. After ſome 
time it gave way to his effort, and he- 

found himſelb in a ſquare ſtone room. 
He ſtood for ſome time to ſurvey it. 
The walls, which were dripping with un- 
_ wholeſome dews, were entirely bare, and 
afforded not. even a window, A ſmall 
iron grate alone admitted the air. At: 
i the farther end, near a low receſs, was 
another door. La Motte went towards 
4 842 It. 
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it, and, as he paſſed, looked into the re- 
ceſs. Upon the ground within it ſtood 
a large cheſt, which he went forward to 
examine, and, lifting the lid, he ſaw the 
remains of a human ſkeleton. Horror 
ſtruck upon his heart, and he involun- 
tarily ſtepped back. During a pauſe of 
ſome moments, his firſt emotions ſubſi- 
ded. That thrilling curioſity, which ob- 
jects of terror often excite in the human 
mind, impelled him to take a ſecond 
view of this diſmal ſpectacle, 

La Motte ſtood motionleſs as he gaz- 
ed; the object before him ſeemed to con- 
firm the report that ſome perſon had for- 
merly been murdered in the abbey. At 
length he cloſed the cheſt, and advan- 
ced to the ſecond door, which alſo was 
faſtened, but the key was 1n the lock. He 
turned it with difficulty, and then found 
the door was held by two ſtrong bolts. 
Having undrawn theſe, it diſcloſed a 
flight of ſteps, which he deſcended: 
they terminated in a chain of low vaults, 


or 
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or rather cells, that, from the manner of 
their conſtruction and preſent condition, 
ſeemed to have been coeval with the 
moſt ancient parts of the abbey. La 
Motte, in his then depreſſed ſtate of mind, 
thought them the burial places of the 
monks, who formerly inhabited the pile 
above; but they were more calculated for 
places of penance for the living, than of 
reſt for the dead. 

Having reached the extremity of theſe 
cells, the way was again cloſed by a door. 
La Motte now heſitated whether he 
ſhould attempt to proceed any farther. 
The preſent ſpot. ſeemed to afford the 
fecurity he ſought. Here he might paſs 
the night unmoleſted by apprehenſion 
of diſcovery, and it was moſt probable, 
that if the officers arrived in the night, 
and found the abbey vacated, they would 
quit it before morning, or, at leaſt, be- 
fore he could have any occaſion to 
emerge from concealment. Theſe con- 


ſiderations reſtored his mind to a ſtate of 
greater 
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greater compoſure. His only immediate 
care was to bring his family, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to this place of ſecurity, leſt the 
officers ſhould come unawares upon 
them; and, while he ſtood tlius muſing, 
he blamed himſelf for delay. 
But an irreſiſtible deſire of knowing to 
what this door led, arreſted his ſteps, 
and he turned to open it: the door, 
however, was faſtened, and, as he at- 
tempted to force it, he ſuddenly thought 
he heard a noiſe above. It now occur- 


red to him, that the officers might already 


have arrived, and he quitted the cells 
with precipitation, intending to liſten at 
the trap- door. 

& There, ſaid he, I may wait in ſecu- 
« rity, and perhaps hear ſomething of 
« what paſſes.” My family will not be 
« known, or, at leaſt, not hurt, and their 
« uneaſineſs on my account they muſt 
« Jearn to endure.” 

Theſe were the arguments of La 
Motte, in which, it muſt be owned, ſelf- 


11 


iſh prudence was more conſpicuous than 
tender anxiety for his wife. He had by 
this time reached the bottom of the ſtairs, 
when, on looking up, he perceived the 
trap-door was left open, and aſcending in 
haſte to cloſe it, he heard footſteps ad- 
vancing through the chambers above. 
Before he could deſcend entirely out of 
| ſight, he again looked up, and perceived 
through the aperture the face of a man 
looking down upon him, © Maſter !”? 
cried Peter :—La Motte was ſomewhat 
relieved at the ſound of his voice, 
though angry that he had occaſioned 
him ſo much terror. 

% What brings you here, and what is 
« the matter below? 

« Nothing, Sir, nothing's the matter; 
ce only my miſtreſs ſent me to ſee after 
« your Honour.” 

« There's nobody there then,” faid 
La Motte, “ ſetting his foot upon the 
ce ſtep.” 

© Tes, 
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« Yes, Sir, there is my miſtreſs and 
« Mademoiſelle Adeline“ 

ec Well—well,” ſaid La Motte, briſk- 
y“ go your ways, I am coming.” 

He informed Madame La Motte 
where he had been, and of his intention 
to ſecrete himſelf, and deliberated upon 
the means of convincing the officers, 
ſhould they arrive, that he had quitted 
the abbey. For this purpoſe, he or- 
dered all the moveable furniture to be 
conveyed to the cells below. La Motte 
himſelf aſſiſted in the buſineſs, and every 
hand was employed for diſpatch. In a 
very ſhort time, the habitable part of the 
fabric was left almoſt as deſolate as he 
had found it. He then bade Peter take 
the horſes to a diſtance from the abbey, 
and turn them looſe. After farther con- 
ſideration, he thought it might contribute 
to miſlead the officers, if he placed in 
ſome conſpicuous part of the fabric an 
inſcription, ſignifying his condition, and 
mentioning the date of his departure 

from 
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from the abbey. Over the door of the 
tower, which led to the habitable part 


of the ſtructure, he therefore cut the 
following lines: 


Oye! whom misfortune may lead to this spot, 
Learn that there are others as miserable as your. 
selves. 


P I M— 2 wretched exile, sought 
within these walls a refuge from persecution, on 
the 27th of April 1658, and quitted them on the 
s2th of July in the same year, in search of a 
more convenient asylum. 


After engraving theſe words with a knife, 
the ſmall ſtock of proviſions remaining 
from the week's ſupply (for Peter, in 
his fright, had returned unloaded from 
his laſt journey) was put into a baſket, 
and La Motte having afſembled his 
family, they all aſcended the ſtairs of the 
rower, and paſſed through the chambers 
to the cloſet. Peter went firſt with a 
light, and with ſome difficulty found the 
trap-door. Madame La Motte ſhud- 

dered 
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dered as ſhe ſurveyed the gloomy abyſs: 
but they were all ſilent, 
La Motte now took the light and led 
the way ; Madame followed; and then 
Adeline. © Theſe old Monks loved good 
wine, as well as other people,” faid 
Peter, who brought up the rear: *I war- 
« rant your Honour, now, this was their 
« cellar ; I ſmell the caſks already.” 
« Peace,” ſaid La Motte, reſerve 
« your jokes for a proper occaſion,” 
« There 1s no harm in loving good 
« wine, as your Honour knows.” 
« Have done with this buffoonery,“ 
ſaid La Motte, in a tone more authori- 


tative, “ and go firſt,” Peter obeyed. 


They came to the vaulted room. The 
diſmal ſpectacle he had ſeen here deter- 
red La Motte from paſſing the night in 
this chamber; and the furniture had, by 


his own order, been conveyed to the cells 


below. He was anxious that his family 
ſhould not perceive the ſkeleton ; an ob- 


ject which would, probably, excite a 
degree 
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degree of horror not to be overcome du- 
ring their ſtay. La Motte now paſſed the 
cheſt in haſte; and Madame La Motte 
and Adeline were too much engroſſed by 
their own thoughts, to give minute at- 
tention to external circumſtances. 

When they reached the cells, Madame 
La Motte wept at the neceſſity which 
condemned her to a ſpot ſo diſmal. 
« Alas,” ſaid ſhe, “ are we indeed thus 
« reduced! The apartments above, for- 
« merly appeared to me a deplorable ha- 
e bitation ; but they are a palace com- 
cc pared to theſe.” 

« True, my dear,” ſaid La Motte, 
ce and let the remembrance of what you 
« once thought them, ſooth your diſ- 
« content now: theſe cells are allo a 
palace, compared to the Bicetre, or the 
ce Baſtile, and to the terrors of farther 
« puniſhment, which would accompany 
« them: let the apprehenſion of the 


« greater evil teach you to endure the 
« Jeſs 
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et Jeſs; I am contented if we find here 
« the refuge I ſeek.” 

Madame La Motte was ſilent, and Ade- 
line, forgetting her late unkindrſeſs, en- 
deavoured as much as ſhe could to conſole 
her; while her heart was ſinking with 
the misfortunes, which ſhe could not 
but anticipate, ſhe appeared compoſed, 
and even cheerful. She attended Ma- 
dame La Motte with the moſt watchful 
ſolicitude, and felt ſo thankful that La 
Motte was now ſecreted within this re- 
ceſs, that ſhe almoſt loſt all perception 
of its glooms and inconveniences. | 

This ſhe artleſsly expreſſed to him, 
who could not be inſenſible to the ten- 
derneſs it diſcovered. Madame La Motte 
was alſo ſenſible of it, and it ren-wed a 
painful ſenfation. The effuſions of grati- 
rude ſhe miſtook for thoſe of tenderneſs. 

La Motte returned frequently to the 
trap-door, to liſten if any body was in 
the abbey ; but no ſound diſturbed. the 
ſtillneſs of night; at length they fat down 
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to ſupper; the repaſt was a melancholy 
one. If the officers do not come 
« hither to night,” ſaid Madame La 
Motte, ſighing, “ ſuppoſe, my dear, Pe- 
cc ter returns to Auboine to-morrow; he 
« may there learn ſomething more of 
« this affair; or, at leaſt, he might pro- 
ce cure a carriage to convey us hence.“ 

« To be ſure he might,” ſaid La 
Motte, peeviſhly, “ and people to attend 
ce jt alſo. Peter would be an excellent 
« perſon to ſhew the officers the way 
« to the abbey, and to inform them of 
e what they might elſe be in doubt 
« about, my concealment here.“ 

« How cruel 1s this irony!” replied 
Madame La Motte; © I propoſed only 
ac what I thought would be for our mu- 
* tual good; my judgement was, per- 
« haps, wrong, but my intention was 
« certainly right.” Tears ſwelled into 
her eyes as ſhe ſpoke theſe words. Ade- 
line wiſhed tv conſole her; but delicacy 
kept her ſilent, La Motte obſerved the 

effect 
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effe& of his ſpeech, and ſomething like 
remorſe touched his heart. He approach- 
ed, and taking his wife's hand, . You 
« muſt allow for the perturbation of my 
« mind,” ſaid he, „I did not mean to 
« affiict you thus. The idea of ſending 
« Peter to Auboine, where he has already 
« done ſo much harm by his blunders, 
« teazed me, and I could not let it pals 
« unnoticed. No, my dear, our only 
te chance of ſafety is to remain where we 
ce are while our proviſions laſt. If the 
ce officers do not come here to- night, 
te they probably will to-morrow, or, 
« perhaps, the next day. When they 
ce have ſearched the abbey, without find- 
« ing me, they will depart; we may 
te then emerge from this receſs, and take 
« meaſures for removing to a diſtant 
« country.“ 

Madame La Motte acknowledged the 
Juſtneſs of his remarks, and her mind being 
relieved by the little apology he had 
made, ſhe became tolerably cheertul, 
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Supper being ended, La Motte ſtationed 


the faithful, though fimple, Peter, at the 


foot of the ſteps that aſcended to the 
cloſet, there to keep watch during the 
night. Having done this, he returned 
to the lower cells, where he had left his 
little family. The beds were ſpread, 
and having mournfully bade each other 


good night, they lay down, and im- 


plored reſt. 

Adeline's thoughts were too buſy to 
ſuffer her to repoſe, and when ſhe be- 
beved her companions were ſunk in ſlum- 


ber, ſhe indulged the ſorrow which 
reflection brought. She alſo looked for- 


ward to the future with the moſt mourn- 


ful apprehenſion. “ Should La Motte 


« be ſeized, what was to become of 
< her? She would then be a wanderer in 


d the wide world; without friends to 


« protect, or money to ſupport her; the 
te proſpect was gloomy—was terrible!“ 
She ſurveycd it and ſhudered! The diſ- 
treſies too of Monſicur and Madame La 

Motte, 
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Motte, whom ſhe loved with the moſt. 


lively affection, formed no inconſider- 
able part of her's. | 

Sometimes ſhe looked back to her fa- 
ther; but in him ſhe only ſaw an enemy, 
from whom ſhe mult fly: this remem- 
brance heightened her ſorrow; yet it was 
not the recollection of the ſuffering he 
had occaſioned her, by which ſhe was ſo 
much afflicted, as by the ſenſe of his un- 
kindneſs: ſhe wept hitterly. At length, 
with that artleſs piety, which innocence 
only knows, ſhe addreſſed the Supreme 
Being, and reſigned. herſelf to his care. 
Her mind then gradually became peace- 
ful and re- aſſured, and ſoon after ſhe 
ſunk to * 
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CHAP. V. 


A Surprize—An Adventure. — A Myſtery, 


Tir night paſſed without any alarm; 


Peter had remained upon his poſt, and 
heard nothing that prevented his ſleeping. 


La Motte heard him, long before he ſaw 


him, moſt muſically ſnoring; though it 
* muſt be owned there was more of the 
baſs, than of any other part of the gamut 


in his performance. He was ſoon rouſed 


by the &ravura of La Motte, whoſe notes 
ſounded diſcord to his ears, and deſtroyed 
the torpor of his tranquillity. 

« God bleſs you, Maſter, what's the 
« matter?” cried Peter, waking; © are 


ec they come!“ 


« Yes, for aught you care, they might 
« be 
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« ſlee p, firrah ?” “ | 

« Bleſs you, Maſter,” returned Peter, 
« ſleep is*the only comfort to be had 
„here; I'm ſure I would not deny it to 
« a dog in ſuch a place as this.” 

La Motte ſternly queſtioned him con- 
cerning any noiſe he might have heard 
in thc night, and Peter full as folemnly 
proteſted he had heard none; an aſſer- 
tion which was ſtrictly true, for he had 
enjoyed the comfort of being aſleep the 
whole time. 

La Motte then aſcended to the trap- 
door and liſtened attentively. No ſounds 
were heard, and, as he ventured to lift it, 
the full light of the ſun burſt upon his 
ſight, the morning being now far ad- 
vanced; he walked ſoftly along the 
chambers, and looked through a win- 
dow; no perſon was to be ſeen. En- 
couraged by his apparent ſecurity, he 
ventured down the ſtairs of the tower, 
and entered the firſt apartment. He was 
G64 proceeding 
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proceeding towards the ſecond, when, 


ſuddenly recollecting himſelf he fiſt 


peeped through the crevice of the door, 
which ſtood half open. He looked, and 
diſtinctly ſaw a perſon fitting near the 


window, upon which his arm reſted. 


The diſcovery ſo much ſhocked him, 
that for a moment he loſt all preſence. of 
miad, and was utterly unable to. move 
from the ſpot. The perſon, whoſe back 
was towards him, aroſe, and turned his 
head. La Motte now recovered himſelf, 
and quitting the apartment as quickly, 
and, at the ſame time, as ſilently as 
poſſible, aſcended to the cloſet. He 
raiſed the trap-door, but before he cloſed 
it, heard the footſteps of a perſon enter- 
ing the outer chamber. Bolts, or other 
faſtening to the trap, there were none ; 
and his ſecurity depended folely upon 
the exact correſpondence of the boards. 
The outer door of the ſtone-room had 
no means of defence; and the faſtenings 


of the inner one were on the wrong ſide 


to 


n 


to afford him ſecurity, even till ſome 
means of eſcape could be found. 

When he reached this room, he pauſed, 
and heard diſtinctly perſons walking 
in the cloſet above. While he was 
liſtening, he heard a voice call him by 
name, and he inſtantly fled to the cells 
below, expecting every moment to hear 
the trap lifted, and the footſteps of pur- 
ſuit; but he was fled beyond the reach 
of hearing either. Having thrown him 
ſelf on the ground, at the fartheſt ex- 
tremity of the vaults, he lay for ſome 
time breathleſs with agitation. Madam 
La Motte and Adeline, in the utmoſt 
terror, inquired what had happened. It 
was ſome time before he could ſpeak ; 
when he did it was almoſt unneceſſary, 
for the diſtant noiſes, which ſounded 
from above, informed the family of a 
part of the truth. 

The ſounds. did not feem to approach, 
but Madame La Motte, unable to com- 
mand her terror, ſhricked aloud : this re- 
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doubled the diſtreſs of La Motte.— 
« You have deſtroyed me,” cried he; 
* « that ſhriek has informed them where 
I am,” He traverſed the cells with 
claſped hands and quick ſteps. Adeline 
ſtood pale and till as death, ſupporting 
Madame La Motte, whom, with diffi- 
culty, ſhe prevented from fainting. « O 
« Dupras! Dupras! you are already 
e avenged!” ſaid he, in a voice that 
ſeemed to burſt from his heart: there 
was a pauſe of ſilence. But why 
« ſhould I deceive myſelf with a hope 
te of eſcaping?” he reſumed, © why do I 
« wait here for their coming? Let me 
tc rather end theſe torturing pangs by 
« throwing myſelf into their hands at 

c once.” 

As he ſpoke, he moved towards the 
door, but the diſtreſs of Madame La 
Motte arreſted his ſteps. © Stay,” ſaid 
ſhe, „ for my fake, ſtay; do not leave 
me thus, nor throw yourſelf volun- 
« tarily upon deſtruction !” 


* Surely, 
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ee Surely, Sir,” ſaid Adeline, © you 
ce are too precipitate ; this deſpair is uſe- 
« leſs, as it is ill- ſounded. We hear no 
« perſon approaching; if the officers 
te had diſcovered the trap-door they 
c. would certainly have been here before 
© now.” The words of Adeline ſtilled 
the tumult of his mind: the agitation of 
terror ſubſided; and reaſon beamed a 


feeble ray upon his hopes. He liſtened 


attentively, and perceiving that all was 
ſilent, advanced with caution to the ſtone 


room, and - thence to the foot of the 
ſtairs that led to the trap-door. It was 


cloſed; no ſound was heard above. 

He watched a long time, and the fi- 
lence continuing, his hopes ſtrengthened, 
and, at lengtli he began to believe that 


the officers had quitted the abbey; the 


day, however, was ſpent in anxious 
watchfulneſs. He did not dare to un- 


cloſe the trap-door; and he frequently 


thought he heard diſtant noiſes. It was 
evident, however, that the ſecret of the 
G6 cloſet 
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cloſet had eſcaped diſcovery; and on 
this circumſtance he juſtly founded his 
ſecurity. The following night was paſ- 
ſed, like the day, in trembling hope, and 
inceſſant watching. 

But the neceſſities of hunger now 
threatened them. The proviſions, which 
had been diſtributed with the niceſt eco- 
nomy, were nearly exhauſted, and the 
moſt deplorable conſequences might be 
expected from their remaining longer in 
concealment. Thus circumſtanced, La 
Motte deliberated upon the moſt pru- 
dent method of proceeding. There ap- 
peared no other alternative, than to 
ſend Peter to Auboine, the only town 
from which he could return within the 
time preſcribed by their neceſſities. There 
was game, indeed, in the foreſt; but 
Peter could neither handle a gun, or uſe 

a fiſhing-rod to any advantage. 
It was, therefore, agreed that he ſhould 
go to Auboine for a ſupply of proviſions, 
and at the fame time bring materials for 
mending 
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mending the coach wheel, that «they 
might have ſome ready conveyance from 
the foreſt. La Motte forbade Peter to 
aſk any queſtions concerning the people 
who had inquired for him, or take any 
methods for diſcovering whether they 
had quitted the country, leſt his blunders 
ſhould again betray him. He ordered 
him to be entirely ſilent as to theſe ſub- 
jects, and to finiſh his buſineſs, and leave 
the place with all poſſible diſpatch. 

A difficulty yet remained to be over- 
come—W ho ſhould firſt venture abroad 
into the abbey, to learn whether it was 
vacated by the officers of juſtice? La 
Motte conſidered, that if he was again 
ſcen, he ſhould be effectually betrayed ; 


which could not be / certain, if one of 


his family was obſerved, for they were 
each unknown to the officers. It was 
neceſſary, however, that the perſon he 
ſent ſhould have courage enough to go 
through with the inquiry, and wit enough 
to conduct it with caution. Peter, per- 


haps, 
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haps, had the firſt; but was certainly 
deſtitute of the laſt. Annette had nei- 
ther. La Motte looked at his wife, and 
aſked her, if, for his ſake, ſhe dared to 
venture, Her heart ſhrunk from the 
propoſal, yet ſhe was unwilling to re- 
fuſe, or appear indifferent upon a point 
ſo eſſential to the ſafety of her huſband, 
Adeline obſerved in her countenance the 
agitation of her mind, and, ſurmounting 
the fears which had hitherto kept her 
ſilent, ſhe offered her ſelf to go. 
« They will be leſs likely to offend 
« me,” ſaid ſhe, © than a man.” Shame 
would not ſuffer La Motte to accept her 
offer; and Madame, touched hy the 
magnanimity of her conduct, felt a mo- 
mentary renewal of all her former kind- 
neſs. Adeline preſſed her propoſal ſo 
warmly, and ſeemed ſo much in earneſt, 
that La Motte began to heſitate. «© You, 
« Sir,” faid ſhe, “ once preſerved me 
« from the moſt imminent danger, and 
your kindneſs has ſince protected me. 
| Do 


Bo 


cc Do not refuſe me the ſatisfaction of 
« deſerving your goodneſs by a grate- 
ce ful return of it. Let me go into the 
ce abbey, and if, by ſo doing, I ſhould 
tc preſerve you from evil, I ſhall be ſuf- 
cc ficiently rewarded for what little dan- 
« oer I may incur, for my pleaſure will 
cc be at leaſt equal to your's.“ 
Madame La Motte could ſcarcely re- 
frain from tears as Adeline ſpoke ; and 
La Motte, ſighing deeply, ſaid, “ Well, 
ec be it ſo; go, Adeline, and from this 
© moment conſider me as your debtor.“ 
Adeline ſtayed not to reply, but taking 
a light, quitted the cells, La Motte 
following to raiſe the trap-door, and 
cautioning her to look, if poſſible, into 
every apartment, before ſhe entered it. 
&« If you ſhould be ſeen,” faid he, © you 
© muſt account for your appearance fo 
ce as not to diſcover me. Your own pre- 
ce ſence of mind may aſſiſt you, I cannot. 
« —God bleſs you!“ 

When 
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When ſhe was gone, Madame La 
Motte's admiration of her conduct began 
to yield to other emotions. Diſtruſt gra- 
dually undermined Kindneſs, and Jea- 
louſy raiſed ſuſpicions. * It muſt be a 
« ſentiment more powerful than grati- 
« tude,” thought ſhe, * that could 
ce teach Adeline to ſubdue her fears. 
« What, but love, could influence her 
ce to a conduct fo generous !'” Madame 
La Motte, when ſhe found it impoſſible 
to account for Adeline's conduct, with- 
out alledging ſome intereſted motive 
for it, however her ſuſpicions might 
agree with the practice of the world, had 
ſurely forgotten how much. ſhe once ad- 
mired the purity and diſintereſtedneſs of 
her young friend. 

Adeline, mean while, aſcended to 
the chambers : the cheerſul beams of the 
ſun played once more upon her ſight, 
and re-animated her ſpirits ; ſhe walked 
lightly through the apartments, nor 
ſtopped till ſhe came to the ſtairs of the 

caower. 
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tower. Here ſhe ſtood for ſome time, 
but no ſounds met her ear, fave the ſigh- 
ing of the wind among the trees, and, 
at length, ſhe deſcended. She paſſed 
the apartments below, without ſeeing 
any perſon; and the little furniture that 
remained, ſeemed to ſtand exactly as ſhe 
had left it. She now ventured to look 
out from the tower : the only animate 
objects that appeared were the deer, 
quietly grazing under the ſhade of the 
woods. Her favourite little fawn diſtin- 
guiſhed Adeline, and came bounding to- 
wards her with ſtrong marks of joy. She 
was ſomewhat alarmed leſt the animal, 
being obſerved, ſhould betray her, and 
walked ſwiftly away through the cloiſters. 
She opened the door that led to the 
great hall of the abbey, but the paſſage 
was ſo gloomy and dark, that ſhe feared 
to enter it, and ſtarted back. It was ne- 
ceſſary, however, that ſhe ſhould exa- 
mine farther, particularly on the oppoſite 
ſide of the ruin, of which ſhe had hitherto 
had 
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had no view; but her fears returned 


when ſhe recollected how far it would 


lead her from her only place of refuge, 
and how difficult it would be to retreat, 
She heſitated what to do; but when ſhe 


recollected her obligations to La Motte, 
and conſidered this as, perhaps, her 

only opportunity of doing him a ſervice, 
ſhe determined to proceed. 


As theſe thoughts paſſed rapidly over 
her mind, ſhe raiſed her innocent looks to 
Heaven, and breathed a ſilent prayer. 
With trembling ſteps ſhe proceeded over 
fragments of the ruin, looking anxiouſly 
around, and often ſtarting as the breeze 
ruſtled among the trees, miſtaking it for 
the whiſperings of men. She came to 
the lawn which fronted the fabric, but 
no perſon was to be ſeen, and her ſpirits 
revived. The great door of the hall ſhe 
now endeavoured to open, but ſuddenly 
remembering that it was faſtened by La 


Motte's orders, ſhe proceeded to the 


north-end of the abbey, and, having fur- 
veyed 


hy 3 


veyed the proſpect around, as far as the 
thick foliage of the trees would permit, 
without perceiving any perſon, ſhe turn- 
ed her ſteps to the tower from which ſhe 
had iſſued, 

Adeline was now light of heart, and 
returned with impatience to inform La 
Motte of his ſecurity. In the cloiſters 
ſhe was again met by her little favourite, 
and ſhe ſtopped for a moment to careſs it. 
The fawn ſcemed ſenſible to the ſound | 
of her voice, and diſcovered new joy ; 
but while ſhe ſpoke, it ſuddenly ſtarted 
from her hand, and looking up, ſhe 
perceived the door of the paſſage, lead- 


ing to the great hall, open, and a man 


in the habit of a ſoldier iſſue forth. 

With the ſwiftneſs of an arrow ſhe 
fled along the cloiſters, nor once ven- 
tured to look back ; but a voice called to 
her to ſtop, and ſhe heard ſteps ad- 
vancing quick in purſuit. Before ſhe - 
could reach the tower, her breath failed 
her, and ſhe leaned againſt a pillar of 

the 
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the cloiſter, pale and exhauſted. The 
man came up, and gazing at her with a 
ſtrong expreſſion of ſurprize and curio- 
ſity, he aſſumed a gentle manner, aſſured 
her ſhe had nothing to fear, and inquired 
if ſhe belonged to La Motte: obſerving 
that ſhe ſtill looked terrified and remain- 
ed ſilent, he repeated his aſſurances and 
his queſtion. 

« I know that he is concealed within 
e the ruin,” faid the ſtranger; * the oc- 

ce caſion of his concealment I alſo know; 

1 but it is of the utmoſt importance I 
« ſhould ſee him, and he will then be con- 
te yinced that he has nothing to fear from 
be me.” Adeline trembled ſo exceſſively, 
that it was with difficulty ſhe could ſup- 
port herſel/—ſhe heſitated, and knew not 
what to reply. Her manner ſeemed to 
confirm the ſuſpicions of the ſtranger, 
and her conſciouſneſs of this increaſed 
her embarraſſment: he took advant-ge 
of it to preſs her farther. Adeline, at 
length, replied, that «© La Motte had 
ce ſome 
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« ſome time ſince reſided at the abbey.” 
« — And does ſtill, Madam,” faid the 
ſtranger; © lead me to where he may 
te be found — 1 muſt ſee him, and—” 
« Never, Sir,” replied Adeline, “ and 
« T ſolemnly aſſure you, it will be in 
« yain to ſearch for him.“ 
That I muſt try,” reſumed he, 
« ſince you, Madam, will not aſſiſt me. 
« T have already followed him to ſome 
* chambers above, where I ſuddenly 
« loſt him: thereabouts he muſt be 
« concealed, and it's plain, therefore, 
« they afford ſome ſecret paſſage.” 
Without waiting Adeline's reply, he 
fprung to the door of the tower. She 
now thought it would betray a conſciouſ- 
neſs of the truth of his conjecture to fol- 
low him, and reſolved to remain below. 
But, on farther conſideration, 1t occur- 
red to her, that he might ſteal filently 
into the cloſet, and poſſibly ſurprize La 
Motte at the door of the trap. She, 
therefore, haſtened after him, that her 
voice 
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voice might prevent the danger ſhe ap- 
prehended. He was already in the ſe- 
cond chamber, when ſhe overtook him; 
ſhe immediately began to ſpeak aloud. 
This room he ſearched with the moſt 
ſcrupulous care, but. finding no private 
door, or other outlet, he proceeded to 
the cloſet: then it was, that it required 
all her fortitude to conceal her agitation, 
He continued the ſearch. © Within 
« theſe chambers I know he is con- 
ce cealed,“ ſaid he, though hitherto 
ce J have not been able to diſcover how. 


c Tt was hither I followed a man, whom 


ce J believe to be him, and he could not 
« eſcape without a paſſage; I ſhall not 
« quit the place till I have found it.” 
He examined the walls and the boards, - 
but without diſcovering the diviſion of 
the floor, which, indeed, ſo exactly cor- 
reſponded, that La Motte himſelf had 
not perceived it by the eye, but by the 
trembling of the floor beneath his feet. 
« Here 1s ſome myſtery,” ſaid the ſtran- 


ger 
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ger, © which I cannot comprehend, and 
« perhaps never ſhall.” He was turning 
to quit the cloſet, when, who can paint 
the diſtreſs of Adeline, upon ſeeing the 
trap-door gently raiſed, and La Motte 
himſelf appear. Hah!” cried the 
ſtranger, advancing eagerly to him, La 
Motte ſprang forward, and they were 
locked in each other's arms. 

The aſtoniſhment of Adeline, for a 
moment, ſurpaſſed even her former diſ- 
treſs; but a remembrance darted acroſs 
her mind, which explained the preſent 
ſcene, and, before La Motte could ex- 
claim, „My ſon!” ſhe knew the ſtran- 
ger as ſuch, Peter, who ſtood at the 
foot of the ſtairs and heard what paſſed 
above, flew to acquaint his miſtreſs with 
the joyful diſcovery, and, in a few mo- 
ments, ſhe was folded in the embrace of 
her ſon. This ſpot, ſo lately the manſion 
of deſpair, ſeemed metamorphoſed into 
the palace of pleaſure, and the walls 
echoed 
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echoed only to the accents of joy and 
congratulation. 

The joy of Peter on this occaſion was 
beyond expreſſion: he acted a perfect 
pantomime—he capered about, clapped 
his hands— ran to his young maſter— 
ſhook him by the hand, in ſpite of the 
frowns of La Motte; ran every where, 


without knowing for what, and gave 


no rational anſwer to any thing that was 
ſaid to him. | 

After their firſt emotions were ſub- 
ſided, La Motte, as if ſuddenly recol- 
lecting himſelf, reſumed his wonted ſo- 
lemnity: „I am to blame,” ſaid he, 
ce thus to give way to joy, when I am 
« ſtill, perhaps, ſurrounded by danger. 
« Let us ſecure a retreat while it is yet 
cc jn our power,” continued he; © in a 
« few hours the King's officers may 
« ſearch for me again.” | 

Louis comprehended his father's 
words, and immediately relieved his ap- 


prehenſions by the following relation: 


« A letter 
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« A letter from Monſieur Nemours, 
« containing an account of your flight 
« from Paris, reached me at Peronne, 
« where I was then upon duty with my 
« regiment. He mentioned, that you 
« was gone towards the ſouth of France, 
« but as he had not ſince heard from 
cc you, he was ignorant of the place of 
ce your refuge. It was about this time 
« that I was diſpatched into Flanders; 
« and being unable to obtain farther in- 
ce telligence of you, I pailed ſome weeks 
« of very painful ſolicitude. At the 
ce concluſion of the campaign, I obtained 
« leave of abſence, and immediately ſet 
« out for Paris, hoping to learn from 
« Nemours, where you had found an 
ce aſylum. - 

« Of this, however, he was equally 
e jgnorant with myſelf. He informed 
© me that you had once before written 
ce to him from D, upon your ſecond 
« day's journey from Paris, under an 
* aſſumed name, as had been agreed 
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te upon; and that you then ſaid, the fear 
ce of diſcovery would prevent your 
ce hazarding another letter: he, there- 
ce fore, remained ignorant of your 
ce abode, but ſaid, he had no doubt you 
ce had continued your journey to the 
« ſouthward. Upon this ſlender infor- 
« mation I quitted Paris in ſearch of 
cc you, and proceeded immediately to 
« F „where my inquiries, Concern= 
ce ing your farther progreis, were ſuc- 
There they 
« told me you had ſtaid ſome time, on 
&« account of the illneſs of a young lady; 
« a circumſtance which perplexed me 
« much, as I could not imagine what 
« young lady would accompany you. I 
« proceeded, however, to L 3 but 
<« there all traces of you ſeemed to be 
cc loſt. As I fat muſing at the window 
cc of the inn, I obſerved ſome ſcribbling 
cc on the glaſs, and the curioſity of idle- 
cc neſs prompted me to read it, I thought 
cc I knew the characters, and the lines I 


« read 


„ 
« read confirmed my conjectute, for I 
« remembered to have heard you often 
« repeat them. 
« Here I renewed my inquiries con- 
« cerning your route, and at length I 
« made the people of the inn recollect 
« you, and traced you as far as Auboine. 
« There I again loſt you, till, upon my re- 
« turn from a fruitleſs inquiry in the 
« neighbourhood, the landlord of the littie 
« inn where I lodged told me he believed 
« he had heard news of you, and immedi- 
c ately recounted what had happened at a 
« black ſmith's ſhop a few hours before. 
« His defcription of Peter was fo 
«exact, that I had not a doubt it was 
* you who inhabited the abbey; and, 
«as I knew your neceſſity for conceal- 
* ment, Peter's denial did not ſhake my 
© confidence, The next morning, with 
ce the aſſiſtance of my landlord, I found 
« my way hither, and, having ſearched 
« every viſible part of the fabric, I 
began to credit Peter's aſſertion: your 
A « appear- 
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* appearance, however, deſtroyed this 
* fear, by proving that the place was ſtill 
inhabited, for you diſappeared ſo in- 
ce ſtantaneouſſy, that I was not certain it 
< was you whom I had ſeen. I continued 
te ſeeking you till near the cloſe of day, 
ce and till then ſcarcely quitted the cham- 
bers whence you had diſappeared. I 
te called on you repeatedly, believing that 
te my voice might convince you of your 
c miſtake. At length I retired, to paſs 
ce the night at a cottage near the border 
« of the foreſt. 

ec J came early this morning to renew 
cc my inquiries, and hoped that, believ- 
« ing yourſelf ſafe, you would emerge 
< from concealment. But how was I 
e difappointed to find the abbey as ſilent 
te and ſolitary as I had left it the pre- 
tc ceding evening! I was returning once 
« more from the great hall, when the 
« voice of this young lady caught my 
< ear, and effected the diſcovery I had fo 

« anxiouſly ſought,” _ 
This 
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This little narrative entirely diſſipated 
the firſt apprehenſions of La Motte; but 
he now dreaded that the inquiries of his 
fon, and his own obvious defire of con- 
cealment, might excite a curioſity amongſt 
the people of Auboine, and lead to a diſ- 
covery of his true circumſtances. How- 
ever, for the preſent he determined to diſ- 
miſs all painful thoughts, and endeavour 
to enjoy the comfort which the preſence 
of his ſon had brought him. The furni- 
ture was removed to a more habitable: 
part of the abbey, and the cells were again 
abandoned to their own glooms. 

The arrival of her ſon ſeemed- to have 
animated Madame Ia Motte with new 
life, and all her afflictions were, for the 
preſent, abſorbed in joy She often 
gazed ſilently on him with a mother's 
fondneſs, and her partiality heightened 
every improvement which time had 
wrought in his perſon and manner. He 
was now in his twenty-third year; his 
perſon was manly, and his air military; 

H 3 his 
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his manners were unaffected and graceful, 
rather than dignified; and though his fea- 
tures were irregular, they compoſed a 
countenance, which, having ſeen it once, 
you would {eek again. 
She made eager inquiries after the 
friends ſhe had left at Paris, and 
learned, that, within the few months of 
'her abſence, ſome had died, and others 
quitted the place. La Motte alſo learn- 
ed, that a very ſtrenuous ſearch for him 
had been proſecuted at Paris; and, 
though this intelligence was only what he 
had before expected, it ſhocked him ſo 
much, that he now declared it would be 
expedient to remove to a diſtant country. 
Lovis did not ſcruple to ſay, that he 
thought he would be as ſafe at the abbey 
as at any other place ; and repeated what 
Nemours had ſaid, that the King's of- 
ficers had been unable to trace wy part 
of his route from Paris. 

ce Beſides,” reſumed Louis, & this abbey 


e js protected by a ſupernatural power, 
cc and 


202 
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« and none of the country people dare 
« approach it.“ 
« Pleaſe you, my young maſter,” ſaid 


Peter, who was waiting in the room, we - 


« were frightened enough the firſt night 
et we came here, and I, myſelf, God for- 
te give me! thought the place was inha- 
te bited by devils, but they were only 
te gwls, and ſuch like, after all.” 

« Your opinion was not aſked,” faid 
La Motte; “ learn to be ſilent.“ 

Peter was abaſhed. When he had 


quitted the room, La Motte aſked his 
ſon, with ſeeming careleſſneſs, what were 


the reports circulated by the country 
people! „O] Sir,” replied Louis, “ I 
ce cannot recollect half of them. I remem- 
« ber, however, they ſaid, that, many 
« years ago, a perſon (but nobody had 
te ever ſeen him, ſo we may judge how 
ce far the report ought to be credited) 
« was privately brought to this abbey, 
and confined in ſome part of it, and 
H 4 ce that 
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« that there were ſtrong reaſons to be- 
e heve he came unfairly to his end.“ 

La Motte ſighed. «© They farther 
« ſaid,” continued Louis, „ that the 
« ſpectre of the deceaſed had ever ſince 
« watched nightly among the ruins : 
ce and to make the ſtory more wonderful, 
6 for the marvellous is the delight of the 
ce yulgar, they added, that there was a 
te certain part of the ruin, from whence no 
« perſon that had dared to explore it had 
c ever returned. Thus people, who have 
« few objects of real intereſt to engage 
« their thoughts, conjure up for them- 
« ſelves imaginary ones.” 

La Motte fat muſing. And what 
te were the reaſons,” ſaid he, at length 
awaking from his reverie, © they pre- 
ce tended to aſſign, for believing the per- 
tc ſon confined here was murdered?” 

cc They did not uſe a term ſo poſitive 
« as that,” replied Louis. 

« True, ſaid La Motte, e 

himſelf, 


1 
kimſelf, © they only ſaid. he came un- 
« fairly to his end.“ 


« That is a nice. diſtinction,“ ſaid: 


Adeline. 


« Why, I could not well. compre- 


« hend what theſe reaſons were, re- 


ſumed Louis; „ the people, indeed, 


« ſay, that the perſon, who was brought 


« here, was never known to depart, but 
6 do not find it certain that he ever ar- 
« rived; that there was ſtrange privacy 


ce and myſtery obſerved, . while he was 


ce here, and that the abbey has never ſince 
ce been inhabited by its owner. There 
&« ſeems, however, to be nothing in all this 
« that deſerves to be remembered.” La 
Motte raiſed his head, as if to reply, when 
the entrance of Madame turned the diſ- 


courſe upon a new ſubject, and it was not 


reſumed that day. 


Peter was now diſpatched for provi-- 


ſions, while La Motte and Louis retired 
to conſider how far it was ſafe for them to 


- 


continue at the abbey. La Motte, not- 


* 2. 


ene 
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withſtanding the aflurances lately given 
him, could not but think that Peter's 
blunders," and his ſon's inquiries, might 
lead to a diſcovery of his reſidence. 
He revolved this in his mind for ſome 
time, but at length a thought ſtruck him, 
that the latter of theſe circumſtances 
might conſiderably contribute to his ſecu- 
curity. © If you,” faid he to Louis, © re- 
ce turn to the inn at Auboine, from whence 
« you were directed here, and, with- 
«© out ſeeming to intend giving intelli- 
cc gence, do give the landlord an account 
« of your having found the abbey un- 
cc inhabited, and then add, that you had 
« diſcovered the reſidence of the perſon 
cc you ſought in ſome diſtant town, it 
ce would ſuppreſs any reports that may 
« at preſent exiſt, and prevent the belief 
« of any in future. And if, after all 
« this, you can truſt yourſelf for pre- 
ce ſence of mind and command of counte- 
cc nance, ſo far as to deſcribe ſome dread- 
« ful apparition, I think theſe circum- 
2 8 « ſtances, 
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«ſtances, together with the diſtance of 
« the abbey, and the intricacies of the 
cc foreſt, could entitle me to conſider this 
« place as my caſtle,” 
Louis agreed to all that his father had 
propoſed, and on the following day exe- 
cuted his commiſſion with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that the tranquillity of the abbey may 
be then ſaid to have been entirely re- 
ſtored. | 
Thus ended this adventure, the only 
one that had occurred to diſturb the fa- 
mily, during their reſidence in the foreſt. 
Adeline, removed from the apprehen- 
ſion of thoſe evils with which the late 
ſituation of La Motte had threatened her, 
and from the depreſſion which her intereſt 
in his occaſioned her, now experienced a 
more than uſual complacency of mind. 
She thought, too, that ſhe obſerved in 
Madame La Motte a renewal of her for- 
mer kindneſs, and this circumſtance awa- 
kened all her gratitude, and imparted to 
her a pleaſure as lively as it was innocent. 
H 6 The 
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The ſatisfaction with which the preſence 
of her ſon inſpired Madame La Motte, 
Adeline miſtook for kindneſs to herſelf, 
and ſhe exerted her whole attention in an 
endeavour to become worthy of it. 

But the joy which his unexpected ar- 
rival had given to La Motte quickly be- 
gan to evaporate, and the gloom of de- 
ſpondency again ſettled on his counte- 
nance. He returned frequently to his haunt 
in the foreſt—the ſame myſterious ſadneſs 
tinctured his manner, and revived the 
anxiety of Madame La Motte, who was 
reſolved to acquaint her ſon with this 
ſubject of diſtreſs, and ſolicit his aſſiſt- 
ance to diſcover its ſource. 

Her jealouſy of Adeline, however, 
ſhe could not communicate, though it 
again tormented her, and taught her to 
miſconſtrue with wonderful ingenuity 
every look and word of La Motte, and 
often to miſtake the artleſs expreſſions 
of Adeline's gratitude and regard, for 
thoſe of warmer tenderneſs, Adeline 

had 
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had formerly accuſtomed herſelf to long 
walks in the foreſt, and the deſign Ma- 
dame had formed of watching her ſteps, 
had been fruſtrated by the late circum- 
ſtances, and was now entirely overcome 
by her ſenſe of its difficulty and danger. 
To employ Peter in the affair, would be 
to acquaint him with her fears, and to 
follow her herſelf, would moſt probably 
betray her ſcheme, by making Adeline 
aware of her jealouſy. Being thus re- 
ſtrained by pride and delicacy, ſhe was 
obliged to endure the pangs of uncer- 
tainty concerning the greateſt part of her 
ſuſpicions. 

To Louis, however, ſhe related the 
myſterious change in his father's temper. 
He liſtened to her account with very 
earneſt attention, and the ſurprize and 
concern impreſſed upon his counte- 
nance ſpoke how much his heart was 
intereſted. He was, - however, involved 
in equal perplexity with herſelf upon 
this yea, and readily undertook to 
obſcrve 
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obſerve the motions of La Motte, be- 
lieving his interference likely to be of 
equal ſervice both to his father and his 
mother. He ſaw, in ſome degree, the 
ſuſpicions of his mother, but as he 
thought ſhe wiſhed to diſguiſe her fcel- 
ings, he ſuffered her to believe that ſhe 
ſucceeded. 

He now inquired concerning Adeline, 
and liſtened to her little hiſtory, of which 
his mother gave a brief relation, with 
great apparent intereit. So much pity 
did he expreſs for her condition, and fo 
much indignation at the unnatural con- 
duct of her father, that the apprehenſions 
which Madame La Motte began to form 
of his having diſcovered her jealouſy, 
yielded to thoſe of a different kind. 
She perceived that the beauty of Adeline 
had already faſcinated his imagination, 
and ſhe feared that her amiable manners 
would ſoon impreſs his heart. Had her 
firſt fondneſs for Adeline continued, ſhe 
would ſtill have looked with diſpleaſure 

upon 
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upon their attachment, as an obſtacle to 
the promotion and the fortune ſhe hoped 
to ſee one day enjoyed by her fon. On 
theſe ſhe reſted all her future hopes of 
proſperity, and regarded the matrimo- 
nial alliance which he might form as the 
only means of extricating his family from 
their preſent difficulties. She, therefore, 
touched lightly upon Adeline's merit, 
coolly joined with Louis in compaſſiona- 
ting her misfortunes, and, with her cen- 
ſure of the father's conduct, mixed an 
implied ſuſpicion of that of Adeline's, 
The means ſhe employed to repreſs the 
paſſions of her ſon, had a contrary effect. 
The indifference, which ſhe expreſſed 
towards Adeline, increaſed his pity for her 
deſtitute condition, and the tenderneſs, 
with which ſhe affected to judge the fa- 
ther, heightened his honeſt indignation 
at his character. 

As he quitted Madame La Motte, he 
ſaw his father croſs thu lawn and enter 
the deep ſhade of the foreſt on the left. 

| He 
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He judged this to be a good opportunity 
of commencing his plan, and, quitting 
the abbey, ſlowly followed at a diſtance. 
La Motte continued to walk ſtraight 
forward, and ſeemed ſo deeply. wrapt in 
thought, that he looked neither to the 
right or lefr, and ſcarcely lifted his head 
from the ground. Louis had followed 
him near half a mile, when he ſaw him 
ſuddenly ſtrike into an avenue of the fo- 
reſt, which took a different direction 
from the way he had hitherto gone. He 
quickened his ſteps that he might not 
loſe ſight of him, but, having reached 
the avenue, found the trees ſo thickly in- 
terwoven, that La Motte was already 
hid from his view. 

He continued, however, to purſue 
the way before. him: it conducted him 
through the moſt gloomy part of the 
foreſt he had yet ſeen, till at length it 
terminated in an obſcure receſs, over- 
arched with high trees, whoſe interwo- 


ven branches excluded the direct rays 
of 


1 


of the ſun, and admitted only a ſort of 
ſolemn twilight. Louis looked around 
in ſearch of La Motte, but he was no 
where to be ſeen. While he ſtood ſur- 
veying the place, and conſidering what 
farther ſhould be done, he obſerved, 
through the gloom, an object at ſome 
diſtance, but the deep ſhadow that fell 
around prevented his diſtinguiſhing what 
it was. 

On advancing he perceived the ruins 
of a ſmall building, which, from the 
traces that remanicd, appeared to have 
been a tomb. As he gazed upon it, 
« Here,” ſaid he, © are probably depo- 
« ſited the aſhes of ſome ancient monk, 
c once an inhabitant of the abbęey; per- 
te haps, of the founder, who, after ha- 
« ving ſpent a life of abſtinence and 
ce prayer, ſought in heaven the reward 
ce of his forbearance upon earth. Peace 
ce be to his foul! But did he think a life 
te of mere negative virtue deſerved an 


cc eternal reward? Miſtaken man! reaſon, 
cc had 
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© had you truſted to its diftates, would 
te have informed you, that the active 
e virtues, the adherence to the golden 
ce rule, Do as you would be done unto,” 
x could alone deſerve the favour of a 

« Deity, whole glory is benevolence.” 
He remained with his eyes fixed upon 
the ſpot, and preſently ſaw a figure ariſe 
under the arch of the ſepulchre. It 
ſtarted, as if on perceiving him, and im- 
mediately diſappeared. Louis, though 
unuſed to fear, felt at that moment an 
uneaſy ſenſation, but it almoſt immedi- 
ately ſtruck him that this was La Motte 
himſelf. He advanced to the ruin and 
called him. No anſwer was returned, 
and he repeated the call, but all was yet 
ſtill as the grave. He then went up to 
the arch-way and endeavoured to exa- 
mine the place where he had diſappeared, 
but the ſhadowy obſcurity rendered the 
attempt fruideſs. He obſerved, how- 
ever, a little to the right, an entrance 
to the ruin, and advanced ſome ſteps 
| down 
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down a dark kind of paſſage, when, recol- 
lecting that this place might be the haunt 
of banditti, his danger alarmed him, and 
he retreated with precipitation. 
He walked towards the abbey by the 
way he came, and finding no perſon 
followed him, and believing himſelf 
again in ſafety, his former ſurmiſe re- 
turned, and he thought it was La Motte 
he had ſeen. He muſed upon this 
ſtrange poſſibility, and endeavoured to 
aſſign a reaſon for ſo myſterious a con- 
duct, but in vain. Notwithſtanding this, 
his belief of it ſtreng hened, and he en- 
tered the abbey under as full a convic- 
tion as the circumſtances would admit of, 
that 1t was his father who had appeared 
in the ſepulchre. On entering what was 
now uſed as a parlour, he was much ſur- 
priſed to find him guietly ſeated there 
with Madame La Motte and Adeline, 
and converling as if he had bcen return- 
ed ſome time. 
He took the firſt- opportunity, of ac- 
quainting 
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quainting his mother with the late ad- 
venture, and of inquiring how long La 
Motte had been returned before him, 
when learning that it was near half an 
hour, his ſurpriſe increaſed, and he knew 
not what to conclude. 
Meanwhile, a perception of the-grow- 
ing partiality of Louis co- operated with 
the canker of ſuſpicion, to deſtroy in 
Madame La Motte that affection which 
pity and eſteem had formerly excited 
for Adeline. Her unkindneſs was now 
too obvious to eſcape the notice of her to 
whom it was directed, and, being noti- 
ced, it occaſioned an anguiſh which Ade- 
line found it very difficult to endure. . 
With the warmth and candour of youth, 
ſhe ſought an explanation of this change 
of behaviour, and an opportunity of ex- 
culpating herſcif from, any intention of 
provoking it. But this Madame La Motte 
artfully evaded, while at the ſame time ſhe 
threw out hints, that involved Adeline in 
deeper 
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deeper perplexity, and ſerved to make her 
preſent affliction more intolerable, 

« ] have loſt that affection, ſhe would 
ſay, © which was my all. It was my 
« only comfort—yet I have loſt it—and 
ce this without even knowing my offence, 
« But I am thankful I have not merited 
c unkindneſs, and, though /e has aban- 
« doned me, I ſhall always love her.” 

Thus diſtreſſed, ſhe would frequently 
leave the parlour, and, retiring to her 
chamber, would yield to a deſpondency, 
which ſhe had never known till now. 

One morning, being unable to ſleep, 
ſhe aroſe at a very early hour. The faint 
light of day now trembled through the 
clouds, and, gradually ſpreading from 
the horizon, announced the riſing ſun. 
Every feature of the landſcape was ſlowly 
unveiled, moiſt with the dews of night, 
and brightening with the dawn, till at 
length the ſun appeared, and ſhed the full 
flood of day. The beauty of the hour in- 


vited her to walk, and ſhe went forth into 
the 
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the foreſt to taſte the ſweets of morning. 
The carols of new-waked birds ſaluted her 
as ſhe paſled, and the freſh gale came 
ſcented with the breath of flowers, whoſe 
tints glowed more vivid through the dew- 
drops that hung on their leaves. 

She wandered on without noticing the 
diſtance, and, following the windings of 
the river, came to a dewy glade, whoſe 
woods, ſweeping down to the very edge of 
the water, formed a ſcene ſo ſweetly ro- 
mantic, that ſhe ſeated herſelf at the foot 
of a tree, to contemplate its beauty. 
Theſe images inſenſibly ſoothed her ſor- 
row, and inſpired her with that ſoft and 
pleaſing melancholy, ſo dear to the feeling 
mind. For ſome time ſhe fat loſt in a re- 
verie, while the flowers that grew on the 
banks beſide her, ſeemed to ſmile in new 
life, and drew from her a compariſon with 
her own condition. She muſed and ſighed, 
and then, in a voice whoſe charming me- 
lody was modulated by the tenderneſs of 
her heart, ſhe ſung the following words: 
9 SON- 


„ 
SONNE x. 


TO THE LILY. 


Soft silken flow'r! that in the dewy vale | 
Unfolds thy modest beauties to the morn, 8 
And breath'st thy fragrance on her wand'ring gale, | 

O'er earth's green hills and shadowy vallies borne: 


When day has clos'd his dazzling eye, 
And dying gales sink soft away; 

When eve steals down the western sky, 
And mountains, woods, and vales decay: 


Thy tender cups, that graceful swell, 
Droop sad beneath her chilly dews; 

Thy odours seek their silken cell, 
And twilight veils thy languid hues. 


But soon, fair flow'r! the morn shall rise, 
And rear again thy pensive head; 

Again unveil thy snowy dyes, 
Again thy velvet foliage spread. 


Sweet child of Spring! like thee, in Sorrow's shade, 
Full oft I mourn in tears, and droop forlorn : 
And, O! like thine, may light uv gloom pervade, 
And Sorrow fly before Joy's living morn 1 


A diſ- 
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A diſtant echo lengthened out her tones, 
and ſhe fat hſtening to the ſoft reſponſc, 
till, repeating the laſt ſtanza of the Sonnet, 
ſhe was anſwered by a voice almoſt as 
tender, and leſs diſtant, She looked 
round in ſurpriſe, and ſaw a young man, 
in a hunter's dreſs, leaning againſt a tree, 
and gazing on her with that deep atten- 
tion which marks an enamoured mind. 

A thouſand apprehenſions ſhot athwart 
her buſy thought; and ſhe now firſt re- 
membered her diſtance from the abbey. 
She roſe in haſte to be gone, when the 
ſtranger reſpectfully advanced; but ob- 
ſerving her timid looks and retiring ſteps, 
he pauſed. She purſued her way towards 
the abbey; and, though many reaſons 
made her anxious to know whether ſhe 
was followed, delicacy forbade her to 
look back. When ſhe reached the ab- 
bey, finding the family was not yet aſ- 
ſembled to breakfaſt, ſhe retired to her 
chamber, where her whole thoughts were 
employed 
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employed in conjectures concerning the 
ſtranger ; believing that ſhe was intereſt- 
ed on this point, no farther than as it 
concerned the ſafety of La Motte, ſhe 
indulged, without ſcruple, the remem- 
brance of that dignified air and manner 
which ſo much diſtinguiſhed the youth 
ſhe had ſeen, After revolving the cir- 
cumſtance more deeply, ſhe believed it 
impoſſible that a perſon of his appearance 
ſhould be engaged in a ſtratagem to be- 
tray a fellow creature; and though ſhe 
was deſtitute of a ſingle circumſtance 
that might aſſiſt her ſurmiſes of who he 
was, or what was his buſineſs in an un- 
frequented foreſt, ſhe rejected, uncon- 
ſciouſly, every ſuſpicion injurious to his 
character. Upon farther deliberation, 
therefore, ſhe reſolved not to mention 
this httle circumſtance to La Motte, 
well knowing, that though his danger 
might be imaginary, his apprehenſions 
would be real, and would renew all the 
ſufferings and perplexity, from which 
Vor. I. I lie 
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he was but juſt releaſed. She reſolved, 
however, to refrain, for ſome time, walk. 
ing in the foreſt. 

When ſhe came down to breakfaſt 
ſhe obſerved Madame La Motte to be 
| more than uſually reſerved. La Motte 
G entered the room ſoon after her, and 
made ſome trifling obſervation on the 
weather; and, having endeavoured to 
{ſupport an effort at cheerfulneſs, ſunk 
into his uſual melancholy. Adeline 
watched the countenance of Madame 
with anxiety; and when there appeared 
in it a gleam of kindneſs, it was as ſun- 
fhine to her ſoul; but ſhe very ſeldom 
ſuffered Adeline thus to flatter herſelf, 
Her converſation was reſtrained, and 
often pointed at ſomething more than 
could be underſtood. The entrance of 
Louis was a very ſeaſonable relief to 
Adeline, who almoſt feared to truſt her 
voice with a ſentence, leſt its trembling 


accents ſhould betray her uneaſineſs. # 
s « Thus 
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« This charming morning drew you 
« early from your chamber,” ſaid Louis, 
addreſſing Adeline. — © You had, no 
« doubt, a pleaſant companion too,” ſaid 
Madame La Motte, © a ſolitary walk is 
« ſeldom agreeable.” 

ce J was alone, Madam,” replied Ade- 
line. 

ce Indeed! your own thoughts muſt be 
te highly pleaſing then.” 

« Alas!” returned Adeline, a tear, 
ſpite of her efforts, ſtarting to her eye, 
« there are now few ſubjects of pleaſure 
« left for them.” 

“ That is very ſurpriſing,” purſued 
Madame La Motte. 

ce Is it, indeed, ſurpriſing, Madam, 
* for thoſe who have loſt their laſt friend 
e to be unhappy?” 

Madame La Motte's conſcience ac- 
knowledged the rebuke, and ſhe bluſhed. 
« Well,” reſumed ſhe, after a ſhort pauſe, 
« that is not your ſituation, Adeline ;” 
looking earneſtly at La Motte, Ade- 
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line, whoſe innocence protected her fron 


ſuſpicion, did not regard this circum- 


ſtance ; but, ſmiling through her tears, 
faid, “ She rejoiced to hear her ſay fo,” 
During this converſation, La Motte had 
remained abſorbed in his own thoughts; 
and Louis, unable to gueſs at what it 
pointed, looked alternately at his mo- 
ther and Adeline for an explanation. 
The latter he regarded with an expreſſion 
ſo full of tender compaſſion, that it re- 
vealed at once to Madame La Motte the 
{ſentiments of his. ſoul; and ſhe immedi- 
ately replied to the laſt words of Ade- 
line with a very ſerious air: * A friend 
« is only eſtimable when our conduct 
« deſerves one; the friendſhip that ſur- 
« vives the merit of its object, is a dil- 
« grace, inſtead of an honour, to both 
ce parties.“ 

The manner and emphaſis with which 
ſhe delivered theſe words, again alarm- 
ed Adeline, who mildly faid, «© She 


« hoped ſhe ſhould never deſerve ſuch 
cc cenſure.” 


E 


« cenſure.” Madame was ſilent; but 
Adeline was ſo much ſhocked by what 
had already paſſed, that tears ſprung 
from her eyes, and ſhe hid her face with 
her handkerchief. 

Louis now roſe with ſome emotion; 
and La Motte, rouſed from his reveric, 
inquired what was the matter ; but, be- 
fore he could receive an anſwer, he 
ſeemed to have forgot that he had aſked 
a queſtion, * Adeline may give you 
© her own account,” ſaid Madame La 
Motte,—<< I have not deſerved this,” 
ſad Adeline, riſing; “ but ſince my pre- 
« ſence is diſpleaſing, I will retire.” 


She moved towards the door, when 


Louis, who was pacing the room in ap- 
parent agitation, gently took her hand, 
ſaying, „Here is ſome unhappy miſ- 
« take, and would have led her to her 
ſeat ; but her ſpirits were too much de- 
preſſed to endure longer reſtraint ; and, 
withdrawing her hand, « Suffer me to 
« go,“ ſaid ſhe; © if there is any miſ- 
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« take, TI am unable to explain it.”— 
Saying this, ſhe quitted the room. Louis 
followed her with his eyes to the door; 
when, turning to his mother, * Surely, 
« Madam,” faid he, © you are to blame: 
* my life on it, ſhe deſerves your 
« warmeſt tenderneſs.” 

« You are very eloquent in her cauſe, 
« Sir,” ſaid Madame, © may I preſume 
« to aſk what has intereſted you thus in 
« her favour?” “? | 

« Her own amiable manners,” rejoin- 
ed Louis, © which no one can obſerve 
© without efteeming them.“ 

« But you may preſume too much on 
cc your own obſervations ; it 1s poſſible 
te theſe amiable manners may deceive 
. 

« Your pardon, Madam; I may, with- 
te out preſumption, affirm they cannot 
« deceive me.“ 

« You have, no doubt, good' reaſons 
c for this aſſertion; and I perceive, by 
te your admiration of this artleſs innocent, 

« ſhe 
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« ſhe has ſucceeded in her deſign of en- 
« trapping your heart.” 

« Without deſigning it, ſhe has won 
« my admiration, which would not have 
ce been the caſe, had ſhe been capable 
ce of the conduct you mention.“ 

Madame La Motte was going to re- 
ply, but was prevented by her huſband, 
who, again rouſed from his reverie, 1n- 
quired into the cauſe of diſpute: © Away 
« with this ridiculous behaviour,” ſaid 
he, in a voice of diſpleaſure- “ Ade- 
s line has omitted ſome houſehold duty, 
<« I ſuppoſe, and an offence ſo heinous 
« deſerves ſevere puniſhment, no doubt; 


ec but let me be no more diſturbed with 


« your petty quarrels; if you mult be 
_ tyrannical, un indulge your hu- 
“ mour in private.“ 

Saying this, he abruptly quitted the 
room, and Louis immediately ſollowing, 
Madame was left to her own unpleaſant 
reflections. Her ill-humour proceeded 
from the uſual cauſe, She had heard of 

I 4 Adelne's 
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Adeline's walk; and La Motte having 
gone forth into the foreſt at an early hour, 
her imagination, heated by the broodings 
of jealouſy, ſuggeſted that they had ap- 
pointed a meeting. This was confirmed 
to her by the entrance of Adeline, quick.y 
followed by La Motte; and her percep- 
tions thus jaundiced by paſſion, neither 
the preſence of her ſon, nor her uſual at- 
tention to good manners, had been able 
to reſtrain her emotions. The behavi- 
our of Adeline, in the late ſcene, ſhe 


. conſidered as a refined piece of art; and 


the indifference of La Motte as affected, 


So true it is, that 

ä « Trifles, light as air, 
« Are to the jealous confirmations strong, 
« As proof of Holy Writ.” 


And fo ingenious was ſhe © to twilt the 
ce true cauſe the wrong way.“ 

Adeline had retired to her chamber to 
weep. When her firſt agitation was 
ſubſided, ſhe took an ample review of her 
conduct; and perceiving nothing of 
which ſhe could accuſe herſelf, ſhe be- 

Bs came 
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came more ſatisfied, deriving her beſt 
comfort from the integrity of her inten- 
tions. In the moment of accuſation, 


innocence may ſometimes be oppreſſed 
with the puniſhment due only to guilt; 


but reflection diſſolves the illuſions of 


terror, and brings to the aching boſom 
| the conſolations of virtue. f 


When La Motte quitted the room, he 


had gone into the foreſt, which Louis 
obſerving, he followed and joined him, 
with an intention of touching upon the 
ſubject of his melancholy. It is a fine 
ec morning, Sir,” ſaid Louis, “ if you 
« will give me leave, I will walk with 
« you.” La Motte, though diſſatisfied, 
did not object; and after they had pro- 
ceeded ſome way, he changed the courſe 
of his walk, ſtriking into a path, con- 
trary to that which Louis had obſerved 
him take on the foregoing day. 

Louis remarked, that the avenue they 
had quitted was © more ſhady, and, there- 
« fore, more pleaſant,” La Motte not 
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ſeeming to notice this remark, * It leads 
« to a ſingular ſpot,” continued he, 
« which I diſcovered yeſterday.” La 
Motte raiſed his head; Louis proceeded 
to deſcribe the tomb, and the adventure 
he had met with ; during his relation 
La Motte regarded him with earneſt at- 
tention, while his own countenance ſuf- 
fered various changes, When he had 
concluded, * You were very daring,” 
ſaid La Motte, © to examine that place, 
« particularly when you ventured down 
ie the paſſage; I would adviſe you to be 
ce more cautious how you penetrate the 
« depths of this foreſt. I, myſelf, have 
te not ventured beyond a certain boun- 
e daty ; and am, therefore, uninformed 
« what inhabitants it may harbour. Your 
« account has alarmed me,” continued 
he, © for if banditti are in the neigh- 
« bourhood, I am not ſafe from their 
te depredations : tis true, I have but lit- 
« tle to loſe, except my life.” | 
« And the lives of your family,” 
| rejoined 
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rejoined Louis. — Of courſe,” ſaid La 
Motte. 

« Tt would be well to have more cer- 
« tainty upon that head, rejoined Louis; 
« I am conſidering how we may obtain 
it. 

« Tis uſeleſs to conſider that,” ſaid 
La Motte, * the inquiry itſelf brings 
« danger with it; your life would, per- 
ce haps, be paid for the indulgence of 
« your curioſity; our only chance of 
« ſafety is by endeavouring to remain 
te undiſcovered. Let us move towards 
« the abbey.” 

Louis knew not what to think, but 
ſaid no more upon the ſubject. La 
Motte ſoon after relapſed into a fit of 
muſing ; and his ſon now took occaſion 
to lament that depreſſion of ſpirits, which 
he had lately obſerved in him. * Rather 
cc lament the cauſe of it, ſaid La Motte 
with a ſigh.— That I do moſt ſincerely 
« whatever it may be. May I venture 
4 to inquire, Sir, what is the cause?“ 

16 « Are, 
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te Are, then, my misfortunes ſo little 
« known to you,” rejoined La Motte, 
«as to make that queſtion neceſſary !? 
ce Am I not driven from my home, from 
ce my friends, and almoſt from my coun- 
ce try, and ſhall it be aſked why I am 
cc afflicted?ꝰ Louis felt the juſtice of 
this reproof, and was a moment filent : 
ce That you are afflicted, Sir, does not 
ce excite my ſurpriſe ;*” reſumed he, © it 
ce would, indeed, be ſtrange, were you 
nt.“ 

« What then does excite your ſur- 
te priſe 2” 

« The air of cheerfulneſs you wore 
ce when I firſt came hither.” 

« You lately lamented that I was 
« afflicted,” ſaid La Motte, © and now 
« ſeem not very well pleaſed that I once 
_« was cheerful, What is the meaning 
« of this?“ 

« You much miſtake me,” ſaid his ſon, 
« nothing could give me ſo much ſatiſ- 
« faction as to ſee that cheerfulneſs re- 
« newed; 
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cc newed ; the ſame cauſe of ſorrow 
« exiſted at that time, yet you was then 
« cheerful.” 

« That I was then cheerful,” faid La 
Motte, „you might, without flattery, 
« have attributed to yourſelf ; your pre- 
c ſence revived me, and I was relieved 
e at the ſame time from a load of ap- 
« prehenſion.” 

Why, then, ſince the ſame cauſe 
ce exiſts, are you not ſtill cheerful ?” 

ce And why do you not recollect that 
« it is your father you thus ſpeak to?” 

ec do, Sir, and nothing but anxiety 
ce for my father could have urged me 
« thus far: it is with inexpreſſihle con- 
« cern I perceive you have ſome ſecret 
cc cauſe of uneaſineſs; reveal it, Sir, to 
*-thoſe who claim a ſhare in all your 
« affliction, and ſuffer them, by partici- 
« pation, to ſoften its ſeverity.” Louis 
looked up, and obſerved the countenance 
of his father pale as death : his lips 
trembled while he ſpoke, © Your pe- 

ce netration, 
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© netration, however you may rely upon 
ce it, has, in the preſent inſtance, deceived 
* you. I have no ſubject of diſtreſs, but 
te what you are already acquainted with, 
* and I deſire this converſation may ne- 
« yer be renewed.” 

ce If it is your deſire, of courſe, I 
* obey,” ſaid Lou « but, pardon 
« me, Sir, if 

« I will not pardon you, Sir,” "ay 
terrupted La Motte, © let the diſcourſe 
« end here.” Saying this, he quickened 
his ſteps, and Louis, not daring to purſue, 
walked quietly on till he reached the 
abbey. 

Adeline paſſed FR greateſt part of the 
day alone in her chamber, where, having. 
examined her conduct, ſhe endeavoured 
to fortify her heart againſt the unmerited 
diſpleaſure of Madame La Motte. This 
was a taſk more difficult than that of 
ſelf- acquittance. She loved her, and had 
relied on her friendſhip, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the conduct of Madame, ſtill ap- 

| peared 
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peared valuable. It was true, ſhe had 
not deſerved to loſe it, but Madame 
was ſo averſe to explanation, that there 
was little probability of recovering it, 
however ill- founded might be the cauſe 
of her diſlike, At length, ſhe reaſoned, 
or rather, perhaps, perſuaded herſelf into 
tolerable compoſure; for to reſign a real 
good with contentment, is leſs an effort 
of reaſon than of temper. 


For many hours ſhe buſied herſelf 


upon a piece of work, which ſhe had 
undertaken for Madame La Motte ; and 
this ſhe did, without the leaſt intention 
of conciliating her favour, but becauſe 
ſhe felt there was ſomething in thus re- 
paying unkindneſs, which was ſuitable to- 
her own temper, her ſentiments, and her 
pride. Self-love may be the center round 
which the human affections move, for 
whatever motive conduces to ſelf-grati= 
cation may be reſolved into ſelf-love; yet 
ſome of theſe affections are in their nature 
ſo refined—that though we cannot deny 

their 
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their origin, they almoſt deſerve the 
name of virtue. Of this ſpecies was that 
of Adeline. 

In this employment, and in reading; 
Adeline paſſed as much of the day as 
poſſible. From books, indeed, ſhe had 
conſtantly derived her chief informa- 
tion and amuſement : thoſe belonging to 
La Motte were few, but well choſen; 
and Adeline could find pleaſure in read- 
ing them more than once. When her 
mind was diſcompoſed by the behaviour 
of Madame La Motte, or by a retro- 
ſpection of her early misfortunes, a book 
was the opiate that lulled it to repoſe. 
La Motte had ſeveral of the beſt Engliſh 
poets, a language which Adeline had 
learned in the convent; their beauties, 
therefore, ſhe was capable of taſting, and 
they often inſpired her with enthuſiaſtic 
delight. 

At the decline of day me quitted her 
chamber to enjoy the ſweet evening hour, 


but * no farther than an avenue 
near 


3 


near the abbey, which fronted the weſt. 
She read a little, but, finding it impoſ- 
ſible any longer to abſtract her attention 
from the ſcene around, ſhe cloſed the 
book, and yielded to the ſweet compla- 
cent melancholy which the hour 1n- 
ſpired. The air was ſtill, the ſun, ſink- 
ing below the diſtant hills, ſpread a pur- 
ple glow over the landſcape, and touched 
the foreſt glades with ſofter light. A 
dewy freſhneſs was diffuſed upon the 
air. As the ſun deſcended, and the 
duſk came ſilently on, the ſcene aſſumed 
a ſolemn grandeur. As ſhe muſed, ſhe 
recollected and repeated the following 
ſtanzas ; 


NIGH T. 


Now Ev*ning fades! her pensive step retires, 

And night leads on the des, and shadowy hours: 
Her awful pomp of planetary fires, 

And all her train of visionary powers. 


Turks paint with fleeting shapes the dream of sleep, 
THESE swell the waking soul with pleasing dread ; 

These through the glooms in forms terrific sweep, 
And rouse the thrilling horrors of the dead! 


Queen 
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Queen of the solemn thought—myzterious Night! 
Whose step is darkness, and whose voice is fear! 
Thy shades I welcome with severe delight, 
And hail thy hollow gales, that sigh so drear! 


When, wrapt in clouds, and riding in the blast, 
Thou roll'st the storm along the sounding shore, 
J love to watch the whelming billows, cast 
On rocks below, and listen to the roar. 


Thy milder terrors, Night, I frequent woo, 
Thy silent lightnings, and thy meteor's glare, 
Thy northern fires, bright with ensanguine hue, 
That light in heaven's high vault the fervid air. 


But chief I love thee, when thy lucid car 
Sheds through the fleecy clouds a trembling gleam, 
And shews the misty mountain from afar, 
The nearer forest, and the valley's stream: 


And nameless objects in the vale below, 
That, floating dimly, to the musing eye 

Assume, at Fancy's touch, fantastic shew, 
And raise her sweet romantic visions high. 


Then, let me stand amid thy glooms profound 
On some wild woody steep, and hear the breeze 
That swells in mournful melody around, 

And faintly dies upon the distant trees. 


What melancholy charm steals o'er the mind 
What hallow'd tears the rising rapture greet! 
While many a viewless spirit in the wind 
- Sighs to the lonely hour in accent sweet! 


Ah! 
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Ah! who the dear illusions pleas'd would yield, 
Which Fancy wakes from silence and from shades, 
For all the sober forms of Truth reveal'd, 
For all the scenes that Day's bright eye pervades! 


On her return to the abbey ſhe was 
Joined by Louis, who, after ſome con- 
verſation, ſaid, © I am much grieved 
« by the ſcene to which I was witneſs 
„e this morning, and have longed for an 
ce opportunity of telling you ſo. My 
«© mother's behaviour is too myſterious 
« for me to account for, but it is not 

cc difficult to perceive ſhe labours under 
« ſome miſtake. What I have to requeſt 
« is, that whenever I can be of ſervice 
&« to you, you will command me.” 

Adeline thanked him for his friendly 
offer, which ſhe felt more ſenſibly than 
ſhe choſe to expreſs. © I am uncon- 
« ſcious,” ſaid ſhe, © of any offence 
« that may have deſerved Madame La 
te Motte's diſpleaſure, and am, there- 
ce fore, totally unable to account for it. 
« I have repeatedly ſought an explana- 

ce tion, 
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te tion, which ſhe has as anxiouſly 
c“ avoided; it is better, therefore, to 
tc preſs the ſubject no farther. At the 
cc {ame time, Sir, ſuffer me to aſſure 
« you, I have a juſt ſenſe of your good- 
te neſs.” Louis ſighed, and was ſilent.— 
At length, « I wiſh you would permit 
« me,” reſumed he, © to ſpeak with 
« my mother upon this ſubject. I am 
«re * E could convince her of her 
<« error.” 

„ By no means,” replied Adeline; 
« Madame La Motte's diſpleaſure has 
ee given me 1nexpreſſible concern; but 
to compel her to an explanation, would 
& only increaſe this diſpleaſure, inſtead 
ce of removing it. Let me beg of you 
ce not to attempt it.“ 

%] ſubmit to your judgement,” ſaid 
Louis; © but, for once, it is with re- 
& juctance; I ſhould eſteem myſelf moſt 
ce happy, if ] could be of ſervice to you.“ 
He ſpoke this with an accent fo tender 


that Adeline, for the firſt ttme, per- 
caved 
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ceived the ſentiments of his heart. A 
mind more fraught with vanity than 
her's, would have taught her long ago to 
regard the attentions of Louis as the 
reſult of ſomething more than well-bred 
gallantry. She did not appear to no- 
tice his laſt words, but remained filent, 
and involuntarily quickened her pace, 
Louis ſaid no more, but ſeemed ſunk in 
thought; and this ſilence remained un- 
interrupted, till they entered the abbey. 


CHAP, 


er 
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« Hence, horrible shadow! 
n Unreal mockery, hence!“ 
MACBETH. 


Near a month elapſed without any 
remarkable occurrence : the melancholy 
of La Motte ſuffered little abatement ; 
and the behaviour of Madame to Ade- 
line, though ſomewhat ſoftened, was 
{ſtill far from kind. Louis, by number- 
leſs little attentions, teſtified his growing 
affection for Adeline, who continued to 
treat them as paſſing civilities. 

It happened, one ſtormy night, as 
they were preparing for reſt, that they 
were alarmed by the trampling of horſes . 
near the abbey. The ſound of ſeveral 
voices ſucceeded, and a loud knocking 
at the great gate of the hall ſoon after 
confirmed 
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confirmed the alarm. La Motte had lit- 
tle doubt that the officers of juſtice had 
at length diſcovered his retreat, and the 
perturbation of fear almoſt confounded 
his ſenſes; he, however, ordered the 
lights to be extinguiſhed, and a profound 
ſilence to be obſerved, unwilling to ne- 
glect even the ſlighteſt poſſibility of ſecu- 
rity. There was a chance, he thought, 
that the perſons might ſuppoſe the place 
uninhabited, and believe they had miſ- 
taken the object of their ſearch. His 
orders were ſcarcely obeyed, when the 
* knocking was renewed, and with in- 
creaſed violence. La Motte now re- 
paired to a ſmall grated window in the 
portal of the gate, that he might ob- 
ſerve the number and appearance of the 
ſtrangers. 


The darkneſs of the night baffled his 


purpoſe; he could only perceive a 
group of men on horſeback ; but, liſ- 


tening attentively, he diſtinguiſhed a 


part of their diſcourſe. Several of the 
men 
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men contended, that they had miſtaken 
the place ; till a perſon, who, from his 
authoritative voice, appeared to be their 
leader, affirmed, that the lights had iſſued 
from this ſpot, and he was poſitive there 
were perſons within. Having ſaid this, 
he again knocked loudly at the gate, and 
was anſwered only by hollow echoes. La 
Motte's heart trembled at the ſound, and 
he was unable to move. 

After waiting ſome time, the ſtrangers 
ſeemed as if in conſultation, but their 
diſcourſe was conducted in ſuch a low 
tone of voice, that La Motte was unable 
to diſtinguiſh its purport. They with- 
drew from the gate, as if to depart, but 
he preſently thought he heard them 
amongſt the trees on the other ſide of the 
fabric, and ſoon became convinced they 
had not left the abbey. A few minutes 
held La Motte in a ſtate of torturing 
ſuſpence; he quited the grate, where 
Louis now ſtationed himſelf, for that part 

of 
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of the edifice which overlooked the ſpot 
where he ſuppoſed them to be waiting. 
The ſtorm was now loud, and the hol- 
low blaſts, which . ruſhed among the 
* trees, prevented his diſtinguiſhing any 
other ſound. Once, in a. pauſe of the 
wind, he thought he heard voices 
but he was not long left to conjecture, 


for the renewed knocking at the gate 


again appalled him ; and, regardleſs of 
the terrors of Madame La Motte and Ade- 
line, he ran to try his laſt chance of con- 
cealment, by means of the trap-cdoor. 
Soon after, the violence of the aſſail- 
ants ſeeming to increaſe with every guſt 
of the tempeſt, the gate, which was old 
and decayed, burlt trom its hinges, and 
admitted them to the hall. At the mo- 
ment of their entrance, a ſcream from 
Madame La Motte, who ſtood at the 
door of an adjoining apartment, con- 
firmed the ſuſpicion of the principal 
ſtranger, who' continued to advance, as 
faſt as the darkneſs would permit him. 
Vol. 1. K Adeline 
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Adeline had fainted, and Madame La 
Motte was calling loudly for aſſiſtance, 
when Peter entered with lights, and diſ- 
covered the hall filled with men, and his 
young miſtreſs ſenſeleſs upon the floor. 
A Chevalier now advanced, and ſolicit- 
ing pardon of Madame for the rudeneſs 
of his conduct, was attempting an apo- 
logy, when, perceiving Adeline, he haſ- 
tened to raiſe her from the ground; but 
Louis, who now returned, caught her in 
his arms, and deſired the ſtranger not to 
interfere. 

The perſon to whom he ſpoke this, 
wore the ſtar of one of the firſt orders in 
France, and had an air of dignity, which 
declared him to be of ſuperior rank. He 
appeared to be about forty, but, per- 
haps, the ſpirit and fire of his counte- 
nance made the impreſſion of time upon 
his features leſs perceptible. His ſoftened 
aſpect and inſinuating manners, while, 
regardleſs of himſelf, he ſeemed atten- 
tive only to the condition of Adeline, 

| gradually 
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gradually diſſipated the apprehenſions of 
Madame La Motte, and ſubdued the 
ſudden reſentment of Louis. Upon Ade- 
line, who was yet inſenſible, he gazed 
with an eager admiration, which ſeemed 
to abſorb all the faculties of his mind. 
She was, indeed, an object not to be con- 
templated with indifference. 

Her beauty, touched with the languid 
delicacy of illneſs, gained from ſentiment 
what it loſt in bloom. The negligence 
of her dreſs, looſened for the purpoſe of 
freer reſpiration, diſcovered the graces 
which her auburn treſſes, that fell in pro- 
fuſion over her boſom, ſhaded, but could 
not conceal, 

There now entered another ſtranger, a 
young Chevalier, who, having ſpoken 
haſtily to the elder, joined the general 
group. that ſurrounded Adeline. He 
was of a perſon, in which elegance was 
happily blended with ſtrength, and had 
a countenance animated, but not haugh- 
7 ; noble, yet expreſſive of peculiar 
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ſweetneſs. What rendered it at preſent 
moſt intereſting, was the compaſſion he 
ſeemed to feel for Adeline, who now re- 
vived and ſaw him, the firſt object that 
met her eyes, bending over her in ſilent 
anxiety. 


On perceiving him, a bluſh of quick 


ſurprize paſſed over her cheek, for ſhe 


knew him to be the ſtranger ſhe had ſeen 
in the foreſt. Her countenance inſtantly 
changed to the paleneſs of terror, when 
ſhe obſerved the room crowded with 
neople. Louis now ſupported her into 
another apartment, where the two Che- 
valiers, who followed her, again apolo- 
gized for the alarm they had occaſioned. 
The elder, turning to Madam La Motte, 
faid, „ You are, no doubt, Madam, 
ce ignorant that I am the propri-tor of 
« this abbey.” She ſtarted. * Be not 
« alarmed, Madam, you are ſafe and 
« welcome. This ruinous ſpot has been 
« long abandoned by me, and if it has 
« afforded you a ſhelter, I am happy.” 
Madame 


aan; ;} 
Madame La Motte expreſſed her grati- 


tude for this condeicenſion, and Louis 
declared his ſenſe of the politeneſs of the 
Marquis de Montalt, for that was the 
title of the noble ſtranger. 

« My chief reſidence,” faid the Mar- 
quis, © is in a diſtant province, but I 
ec have a chateau near the borders of the 
« foreſt, and in returning from an ex- 
« curſion, I have been benighted and 
« loſt my way. A light, which gleamed 
ce through the trees, attracted me hither, 
ce and ſuch was the darkneſs without, 
&« that I did not know it proceeded from 
ce the abbey till I came to the door.” 
The noble deportment of the ſtrangers, 
the ſplendour of their apparel, and, above 
all, this ſpeech, diffipated every remain- 
ing doubt of Madame's, and ſhe was 
giving orders for refreſhment to be ſet 
before them, when La Motte, who had 
liſtened, and was now convinced he had 
nothing to fear, entered the apartment. 
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He advanced towards the Marquis 
with a complacent air, but, as he would 
have ſpoke, the words of welcome faul- 
tered on his lips, his limbs trembled, and 
a ghaſtly paleneſs overſpread his counte- 
nance. The Marquis was little leſs agi- 
tated, and in the firſt moment of ſur- 
prize, put his hand upon his ſword, 
but, recollecting himſelf, he withdrew 
it, and endeavoured to obtain a com- 
mand of features. A pauſe of agonizing 
filence enſued. La Motte made ſome 
motion towards the door, but his agi- 
tated frame refuſed to ſupport him, and 
he ſunk into a chair, filent and ex- 
hauſted. The horror of his countenance, 
together with his whole behaviour, ex- 
cited the utmoſt ſurprize in Madame, 
- whoſe eyes inquired of the Marquis more 
than he thought proper to anſwer : his 
looks increaſed, inſtead of explaining the 
myſtery, and expreſſed a mixture of 
emotions, which ſhe could not analyſe. 


Meanwhile, ſhe endeavoured to ſoothe 
and 
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and revive her huſband, but he repreſſed: 
her efforts, and, averting his face, covered 
it with his hands. 

The Marquis, ſeeming to recover his 
preſence of mind, ſtepped to the door 
oͤf the hall where his people were aſſem- 
bled, when La Motte, ſtarting from his 
ſeat, with a frantic air, called on him to 
return. The Marquis looked back, and 
ſtopped, but ſtill heſitated whether to 
proceed; the ſupplications of Adeline, 
who was now returned, added to thoſe of 
La Motte, determined him, and he ſat 
down. „I requeſt of you, my Lord,” 
ſaid La Motte, © that we may converſe 
« for a few moments by ourſelves.” 

« The requeſt is bold, and the indul- 
« Þence, perhaps, dangerous,” faid the 
Marquis: © it is more alſo than I will 
ce grant. You can have nothing to ſay, 
cc with which your family are not ac- 
ce quainted—ſpeak your purpoſe and be 
ce brief.” La Motte's complexion va- 
ried to every ſentence of his ſpeech, 
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ce Impoſſible]! my Lord,” ſaid he; * my 
ce lips ſhall cloſe for ever, ere they pro- 
e nounce before another human being 
e the words reſerved for you alone. I 
« entrea ] ſupplicate of you a few mo- 
« ments private diſcourſe.” As he pro- 
nounced theſe words, tears ſwelled into 
his eyes, and the Marquis, ſoftened by 
his diſtreſs, conſented, though with evi- 
dent emotion and reluctance, to his re- 
queſt. B 

La Motte took a light and led tlie 
Marquis to a ſmall room in a remote part 
of the edifice, where they remained near 
an hour. Madame, alarmed by the 
length of their abſence, went in queſt of 
them: as ſhe drew near, a curioſity, in 
ſuch circumſtances, perhaps, not unjuſti- 
- flable, prompted her to liſten. La Motte 
juſt then exclaimed “ The phrenzy of 
« deſpair !'—Some words followed, de- 
livered in a low tone, which ſhe could 
not underſtand. —< I have ſuffered more 


ce than I can expreſs, continued he; © the 
ce ſame 
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« ſame image has purſued me in my 
ce midnight dream, and in my daily wan- 
ce derings. There is no puniſhment, 
« ſhort of death, which I would not have 
ce endured, to regain the ſtate of mind 
ce with which I entered this foreſt. TI. 
ce again addreſs myſelf to your com- 
66 paſſion.” 

A loud guſt of wind, that burſt along 
the paſſage where Madame La Motte 
ſtood, overpowered his voice and that of 
the Marquis, who ſpoke 1n reply : but ſhe 
ſoon after diſtinguiſhed theſe words— 
c To-morrow, my Lord, it you return 
ce to theſe ruins, I will lead you to the 
« ſpot.” 

ce That ĩs ſcarcely neceſſary, and may be 
ce dangerous,” ſaid the Marquis. From 
« you, my. Lord, I can excuſe theſe 
« doubts,” reſumed La Motte; © but I 
will ſwear whatever you ſhall propoſe. 
Tes, continued he, “ whatever may 
ce be the conſequence, I will ſwear to 
ce ſubmit to your decree !” The riſing 

+ VB tempeſt 
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tempeſt again drowned the ſound of their 
voices, and Madame La Motte vainly 
endeavoured to hear thoſe words, upon 
which, probably, hung the explanation 
of this myſterious conduct. They now 
moved towards the door, and ſhe retreat- 
ed with precipitation to the apartment 
where ſhe had left Adeline, with Louis 
and the young Chevalier. 

Hither the Marquis and La Motte 
ſoon followed; the firſt haughty and coo], 
the latter ſomewhat more compoſed than 
before, though the impreſſion of horror 

was not yet faded from his countenance. 
The Marquis paſſed on to the hall where 
his retinue awaited: the ſtorm had not 
yet ſubſided, but he ſeemed impatient 
to be gone, and ordered his people to 
be in readineſs. La Motte obſerved 
a ſullen filence, frequently pacing the 
room with haſty ſteps, and was ſometimes 
loſt in reverie. Meanwhile, the Mar- 
quis, ſeating himſelf by Adeline, di- 
reed to her his whole attention, except 
when 
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when ſudden fits of abſence came over 
his mind and ſuſpended him in ſilence: 
at theſe times the young Chevalier ad- 
dreſſed Adeline, who, with diffidence and 
ſome agitation, ſhrunk from the obſer- 
vance of both. 

The Marquis had been hear two hours 
at the abbey, and the tempeſt ſtill con- 
tinuing, Madame La Motte offered him 
a bed. A look from her huſband made 
her tremble for the conſequence. Her 
offer was, however, politely declined, 
the Marquis being evidently as impa- 
tient to be gone, as his tenant appeared 
diſtreſſed by his preſence. He often re- 
turned to the hall, and from the gates 
raiſed a look of impatience to the clouds. 
Nothing was to be ſeen through the 
darkneſs of night—nothing heard but the 
howling of the ſtorm. 

The morning dawned before he de- 
parted, As he was preparing to leave 
the abbey, La Motte again drew him 
aſide, and held him for a few moments 

Ro in 
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in cloſe converſation. His impaſſioned 
| geſtures, which Madame La Motte ob- 
ſerved from a remote part of the room, 
added to her curioſity a degree of wild 
apprehenſion, derived from the obſcu- 
rity of the ſubject. Her endeavour to 
diſtinguiſh the correſponding words, was 
. baffled by the low voice in which they 
were uttered. 

The Marquis and his retinue at length 
departed, and La Motte, having himſelf 
faſtened the broken gates, ſilently and de- 
jectedly withdrew to his chamber. The 
moment they were alone, Madame ſeized 
the opportunity of entreating her huſband 
to explain the ſcene ſhe had witneſſed. 

e Aſk me no queſtions,” ſaid La Motte, 
ſternly, © for I will anſwer none. I have 
ce already forbade your _— to me 
te on this ſubject.” 

e What ſubject I faid his wiſe! La 
Motte ſeemed to recolle& himſelf. — 
« No matter—l was miſtaken—l thought 

cc you 
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© you had repeated theſe queſtions be- 
cc fore.“ 

« Ah!” ſaid Madame La Motte, © it 
ce is then as I ſuſpected; your former 
ce melancholy, and the diſtreſs of this 
ce night, have the ſame cauſe.” 

cc And why ſhould you either ſuſpect 
ce or inquire? Am I always to be perſe- 
ce cuted with conjectures ?” 

cc Pardon me, I meant not to perſecute 
« you; but my anxiety for your welfare 
« will not ſuffer me to reſt under this 
ce dreadful uncertainty. Let me claim 
ce the privilege of a wife, and ſhare the 
cc affliction which oppreſſes you. Deny 
ce me not. La Motte interrupted her, 
« Whatever may be the cauſe of the 
ce emotions which you have witneſſed, I 
« ſwear that I will not now reveal it. A 
* time may come, when I ſhall no longer 
* judge concealment neceflary ; till then 
« be ſilent, and deſiſt from importu- 
ce nity ; above all, forbear to remark 
ce to any one what you may have ſeen 

© uncom- 
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« uncommon in me. Bury your ſurmiſe 
ce jn your own boſom, as you would avoid 
ce my curſe and my deſtruction. The 
determined air with which he ſpoke this, 
while his countenance was overſpread 
with a livid hue, made his wife ſnudder; 


and ſhe forbore all reply. 


Madame la Motte retired to bed, but 
not to reſt. She ruminated on the paſt 
occurrence; and her ſurprize and curi- 
oſity, concerning the words and beha- 
viour of her huſband, were but more 
ſtrongly ſtimulated by reflection. One 
truth, however, appeared; ſhe could not 
doubt, but the myſterious conduct of La 
Motte, which had for ſo many months 
oppreſſed her with anxiety, and the late 
ſcene with the Marquis, originated from 
the ſame cauſe. This belief, which 
ſeemed to prove how unjuſtly ſne had 
ſuſpected Adeline, brought with it a 
pang of ſelf-accuſation. She looked for- 
ward to the morrow, which would lead 
the Marquis again to the abbey, with 

impa- 
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impatience. Wearied nature at length 
reſumed her rights, and yielded a ſhort 
oblivion of care. 

At a late hour, the next day, the fa- 
mily aſſembled to breakfaſt. Each in- 
dividual of the party appeared ſilent and 
abſtracted, but very different was the aſ- 
pect of their features, and ſtill more the 
complexion of their thoughts. La Motte 
ſeemed agitated by impatient fear, yet 
the ſullenneſs of deſpair overſpread his 
countenance. A certain wildneſs in his 
eye at times expreſſed the ſudden ſtart of 
horror, and again his features would fink 
into the gloom of deſpondence. 

Madame La Motte ſeemed haraſſed 
with anxiety; ſhe watched every turn of 
her huſband's countenance, and impa- 
tiently awaited the arrival of the Mar- 
quis. Louis was compoſed and thought- 
ful. Adeline ſeemed to feel her full 
ſhare of uneaſineſs. She had obſerved 
the behaviour of La Motte on the pre- 
ceding night with much ſurprize, and the 


happy 
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happy confidence ſhe had hitherto re- 
poſed in him was ſhaken. She feared, 
alſo, leſt the exigency of his circumſtan- 
ces ſhould precipitate him again into the 
world, and that he would be either un- 
able or unwilling to afford her a ſhelter 
beneath his 0. 

During breakfaſt La Motte frequently 
roſe to the window, from whence he caſt 
many an anxious look. His wife under- 
ſtood too well the cauſe of his impa- 
tience, and endeavoured to repreſs her 


- . own. In theſe intervals Louis attemp- 


ted by whiſpers to obtain ſome informa- 
tion from his father, but La Motte al- 
ways returned to the table, where the 
preſence of Adeline Woot farther 
diſcourſe. 

After breakfaſt, as he walked upon the 
lawn, Louis would have joined him, but 
La Motte peremptoiily declared he in- 
tended to be alone, and ſoon after, the 
Marquis being not yet arrived, proceed- 
ed to a greater diſtance from the abbey. 

Adeline 
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Adeline retired into their uſual work- 
ing-room with Madame La Motte, who 
affected an air of cheerfulneſs, and even 
of kindneſs. Feeling the neceſſity of 
offering ſome reaſon for the ſtriking agt- 
tation of La Motte, and of preventing the 
ſurprize which the unexpected appear- 
ance of the Marquis would occaſion Ade- 
line, if ſhe was left to connect it with his 
behaviour 'of the preceding night, ſhe 
mentioned that the Marquis and La Motte 
had long been known to each other, and 
that this unexpected meeting, after an 


abſence of many years, and under cir- 


cumſtances ſo altered and humiliating, 
on the part of the latter, had occaſioned 
him much painful emotion, This had 
been heightened by a conſciouſneſs that 
the Marquis had formerly miſinterpreted 
ſome circumſtances in his conduct to- 
wards him, which had cauſcd a ſuſpen- 

ſion of their intimacy. 
This account did not bring convic- 
tion to the mind of Adeline, for it ſeemed 
inadequate 
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inadequate to the degree of emotion, 
the Marquis and La Motte had mutually 
betrayed. Her ſurprize was excited, and 
her curioſity awakened by the words which 
were meant to delude them both, but ſhe 

forbore to expreſs her thoughts. 
Madame, proceeding with her plan, 
ſaid, “ The Marquis was now expected, 
ce and ſhe hoped whatever differences re- 
© mained, would be perfectly adjuſted.” 
Adeline bluſhed, and endeavouring to re- 
_ ply, her lips faultered. Conſcious of this 
agitation, and of the obſervance of Ma- 
dame La Motte, her confuſion increaſed, 
and her endeavours to ſuppreſs ſerved 
only to heighten it. Still ſhe tried to 
renew the diſcourſe, and till ſhe found 
it impoſſible to collect her thoughts. 
Shocked leſt Madame ſhould apprehend 
the ſentiment, which had till this mo- 
ment been concealed almoſt from her- 
ſelf, her colour fled, ſhe fixed her eyes 
on the ground, and, for ſome time, found 
it difficult to reſpire. Madame La 
Motte 
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Motte inquired if ſhe was ill, when Ade- 
line, glad of the excuſe, withdrew to the 
indulgence of her own thoughts, which 
were now wholly engroſſed by the ex- 
pectation of ſeeing again the young Che- 
valier, who had accompanied the Mar- 
quis. 

As ſhe looked from her room, ſhe ſaw 
the Marquis on horſeback, with ſeveral 
attendants, advancing at a diſtance, and 
ſhe haſtened to apprize Madame La 
Motte of his approach. In a ſhort time 
he arrived at the gates, and Madame 
and Louis went out to receive him, La 
Motte being not yet returned. He en- 
tered the hall, followed by the young 
Chevalier, and accoſting Madame with 
a ſort of ſtately politeneſs, inquired for 
La Motte, whom Louis now went to 
ſeek. | 

The Marquis remained for a few mi- 
nutes ſilent, and then aſked of Madame 
La Motte, © how her fair daughter did?“ 
Madame underſtood it was Adeline he 

meant, 
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meant, and having anſwered his in- 
quiry, and ſlightly faid that ſhe was 
not related to her, Adeline, upon ſome 
indication of the Marquis's wiſh, was 
ſent for: ſhe entered the room with a 
"modeſt bluſh and a timid air, which 
ſeemed to engage all his attention. His 
compliments ſhe received with a ſweet 
grace, but, when the younger Chevalier 
approached, the warmth of his manner 
rendered her's involuntarily more reſer- 
ved, and ſhe ſcarcely dared to raiſe her 
eyes from the ground, leſt they ſhould 

encounter his. | 
La Motte now entered and apologi- 
zed for his abſence, which the Marquis 
noticed only by a flight inclination of 
his head, expreſſing at the ſame time by 
his looks, both diſtruſt and pride. They 
immediately quitted the abbey together, 
and the Marquis beckoned his attendants 
to follow at a diſtance. La Motte for- 
bade his ſon to accompany him, but 
Louis obſerved he took the way into the 
thickeſt 
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thickeſt part of the foreſt. He was loſt 


in a chaos of conjecture concerning this 


8 affair, but curioſity and anxiety for his 
father induced him to follow at ſome 
3 Wl diſtance. | 
a In the mean time the young ſtranger, 
a whom the Marquis had addreſſed by the 
8 name of Theodore, remained at the ab- 
; bey with Madame La Motte and Ade- 
line. The former, with all her addreſs, 
r 


could not conceal her agitation du- 
ring this interval. She moved invo- 
luntarily to the door whenever ſhe heard 
a footſtep, and ſeveral times ſhe went to 
the hall door, in order to look into the 
foreſt, but 2s often returned, checked by 
diſappointment. No perſon appeared. 
Theodore feemed to addreſs as much of 
his attention to. Adeline, as politeneſs 
would allow him to withdraw from Ma- 
dame La Motte. His manners ſo gentle, 
yet digniſied, inſenſibly ſubdued her ti- 
midity, and baniſhed her reſerve. Her 
converiation no longer ſuffered a pain- 


ful 
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ful conſtraint, but gradually diſcloſed the 
beauties of her mind, and ſeemed to pro- 
duce a mutual confidence. A ſimilarity 

of ſentiment ſoon appeared, and Theo- 
dore, by the impatient pleaſure which 
animated his countenance, ſeemed fre- 
quently to anticipate the thoughts of 
Adeline. | 

To them the abſence of the Marquis 
was ſhort, though long to Madame La 
Motte, whoſe countenance brightened, 
when ſhe heard the trampling of horſes 
at the gate. 

The Marquis appeared but for a mo- 
ment, and paſſed on with La Motte to 
a private room, - where they remained 
for ſome time in conference, immegiately 
after which he departed. Theodore took 
leave of Adeline, who, as well as La 
Motte and Madame, attended them to 
the gate, with an expreſſion of tender 
regret, and often, as he went, looked 
back upon the abbey, till the intervening 

branches 


of 


branches entirely. excluded it from his 
view, 

The tranſient glow of pleaſure diffuſed 
over the cheek of Adeline diſappeared 
with the young ſtranger, and ſhe ſighed 
as ſhe turned into the hall. The image 
of Theodore purſued her to her chamber; 
ſhe recollected with exactneſs every par- 
ticular of his late converſation—his ſen- 
timents ſo congenial with her own—his 
manners ſo engaging—his countenance 
ſo animated—ſo ingenuous and ſo noble, 
in which manly dignity was blended 
with the ſweetneſs of benevolence :— 
Theſe, and every other grace, ſhe recol- 
lected, and a ſoft melancholy ſtole upon 
her heart. © I ſhall fee him no more,” 
faid ſhe. A ſigh, that followed, told 
her more of her heart than ſhe wiſhed to 
know. She bluſhed, and ſighed again, 
and then, ſuddenly recollecting herſelf, 
ſhe endeavoured to divert her thoughts 
to a different ſubject. La Motte's con- 
nection with the Marquis for ſome time 


engaged 
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engaged her attention, but, unable to 
develope the myſtery that attended it, 
ſhe ſought a refuge from her own reflec- 
tions in the more pleaſing ones to be de- 
rived from books. 

During this time, Louis, ſhocked and 
ſurprized 'at the extreme diſtreſs which 
his father had manifeſted upon the firſt 
appearance of the Marquis, addreſſed 
him on the ſubject. He had no doubt 
that the Marquis was intimately con- 
cerned in the event which made it ne- 
ceſſary for La Motte to leave Paris, and 
he ſpoke his thoughts without diſguiſe, 
lamenting at the ſame time the unlucky 
chance which had brought him to ſeek 
refuge in a place, of all others, the leaſt 
capable of affording 1t—the eſtate of his 
enemy. La Motte did not contradict 
this opinion of his ſon's, and joined in 
lamenting the evil fate which had con- 
ducted him thither. | 

The term of Lovis's abſence from his 


regiment was now nearly expired, and 
| he 
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he took occaſion to expreſs his ſorrow, 


that he muſt ſoon be obliged to leave his 
father in- circumſtances ſo dangerous as 


the preſent, © I ſhould leave you, Sir, 


cc with leſs pain,” continued he, © was 
ce ſure I knew the full extent of your 
ct misfortunes, At preſent I am left ta 
ce conjecture evils, which, perhaps, do 
« not exiſt, Relieve me, Sir, from this 
ce ſtate of painful uncertainty, and ſuffer 
« me to 525g myſelt worthy of your 
« confidence.” 

ce J have already anſwered you on this 
ce ſubject, ſaid La Motte, „and for- 
ce bade you to renew it. I am now obli- 
« ged to tell you, I care not how ſoon 
ce you depart, if I am to be perſecuted 
ce with theſe inquiries.” La Motte walk- 
ed abruptly away, and left his ſon to 
doubt and concern. 
The arrival of the Marquis had diſſi- 
pated the jealous fears of Madame La 
Motte, and ſhe awoke to a ſenſe of her 
_ cruelty towards Adeline. When ſhe 
Vor. I. L conſidered 
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conſidered her orphan ſtate—the uni- 
form affection which had appeared in 
her behaviour—the mildneſs and pa- 
tience with which ſhe had borne her in- 


Jurious treatment, ſhe was ſhocked, and 


took an early opportunity of renewing 
her former kindneſs. But ſhe could not 
explain this ſeeming inconſiſtency of 
conduct, without betraying her late ſuſ- 
picions, which ſhe now bluſhed to re- 
member, nor could ſhe apologize for her 
former behaviour, without giving this 
explanation. 

She contented herſelf, therefore, with 
expreſſing in her manner the regard 


which was thus revived. Adeline was 


at firſt ſurprized, but ſhe felt too much 
pleaſure at the change to be ſcrupulous 
in inquiring its cauſe, 

But notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction 
which Adeline received from the revival 
of Madame La Motte's kindneſs, her 
thoughts frequently recurred to the pe- 
culiar and forlorn circumſtances of her 

| condition, 
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condition, She could not help feeling 
leſs confidence than ſhe had formerly 
done in the friendihip of Madame La 
Motte, whoſe character now appeared 
leſs amiable than her imagination had re- 
preſented it, and ſeemed ſtrongly tinc- 
tured with caprice. Her thoughts often 
dwelt upon the ſtrange introduction of 
the Marquis at the abbey, and on the 
mutual emotions and apparent diflike of 


La Motte and himſelf ; and, under theſe 


circumſtances, it equally excited her ſur- 
prize that La Motte ſhould chuſe, and 
that the Marquis ſhould permit him, to 
remain 1n his territory, 

Her mind returned the oftener, per- 
haps, to this ſubject, becauſe it was con- 
need with Theodore; but it returned 
unconſcious of the idea which attracted 
it, She attributed the intereſt ſhe felt 
in the affair to her anxiety for the wel- 
fare of La Motte, and for her own future 
deſtination, which was now ſo deeply 
involved in his. Sometimes, indeed, ſhe 

L 2 caught 
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caught herſelf buſy in conjecture as to 
the degree of relationſhip in which The- 
odore ſtood to the Marquis, but ſhe 
immediately checked her thoughts, and 
ſeverely blamed herlelf for having ſuf- 
fered them to ſtray to an object, which 


ſhe perceived was too dangerous to her 
PEACE. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Present ills 
& Are less than horrible imaginings.” 
Julius CxsaR- 


A Few days after ti:e occurrence rela- 
ted in the preceding chapter, as Adeline 
ſat alone in her chamber, ſhe was rouſed 
from a reverie by a trampling of horſes 
near the gate, and, on looking from the 
caſement, ſhe ſaw the Marquis de Mont- 
alt enter the abbey. This circumſtance 
ſurprized her, and an emotion, whoſe 
cauſe ſhe did not trouble herſelf to in- 
quire for, made her inſtantly retreat from 
the window. The ſame cauſe, however, 
led her thither again as haſtily, but the 
object of her ſearch did not appear, and 

ſhe was in no haſte to retire, 
As ſhe ſtood muſing and diſappointed, 
the Marquis came out with La Motte, 
| L 3 and, 
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and, immediately looking up, ſaw Ade- 
line and bowed. She returned his com- 
pliment reſpe&fully, and withdrew from 
the window, vexed at having been ſeen 
there. They went into the foreſt, but 
the Marquis's attendants did not, as be- 
fore, follow them thither. When they 
returned, which was not till after a con- 
ſiderable time, the Marquis immediately 
mounted his horſe and rode away. 

For the 'remainder of the day La 
Motte appeared gloomy and ſilent, and 
was frequently loſt in thought. Adeline 
obſerved him with particular attention 
and concern; ſhe perceived that he was 
always more melancholy after an inter- 
view with the Marquis, and was now 
ſurprized to hear that the latter had ap- 
pointed to dine the next day at the abbey. 

When La Motte mentioned this, he 
added ſome high eulogium on the cha- 
racter of the Marquis, and particularly 
praiſed his generoſity and nobleneſs of 
ſoul. At this inſtant Adeline recol- 
lected 
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lected the anecdotes ſhe had formerly 
heard concerning the abbey, and they 
threw a ſhadow over the brightneſs oft 
that excellence, which La Motte now 
celebrated. The account, however, did 
not appear to deſerve much credit; a 
part of it, as far as a negative will admit 
of demonſtration, having been already 
proved falſe; for it had been reported, 
that the abbey was haunted, and no ſu- 
pernatural appearance have ever been 

obſerved by the preſent inhabitants. 
Adeline, however, ventured to inquire, 
whether it was the preſent Marquis 
of whom thoſe injurious reports had 
been raiſed? La Motte anſwered her 
with a ſmile of ridicule : © Stories of 
ce ghoſts and hobgoblins have always 
« been admired and cheriſhed by the 
ce vulgar,” ſaid he. I am inclined to 
ce rely upon my own experience, at leaſt, 
« as much as upon the accounts of theſe 
« peaſants. If you have ſeen any thing 
ce to corroborate theſe accounts, pray 
L 4 ce inform 
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ce inform me of it, that I may eſtabliſh 
« my faith.“ 
___<« You miſtake me, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 

tit was not concerning ſupernatural 
« agency that I would inquire ; I allu- 
« ded to a different part of the report, 
ce which hinted, that ſome perſon had 
« been confined here, by order of the 
« Marquis, who was ſaid to have died 
« unfairly. This was alledged as a rea- 
« ſon for the A having aban- 
« doned the abbey.” 

« All the mere coinage of idleneſs,” 
ſaid La Motte; © a romantic tale to ex- 
« cite wonder: to ſee the. Marquis is 
e alone ſufficient to refute this; and if 
« we credit half the number of thoſe ſto- 
« ries that ſpring from the ſame ſource, 
« we prove ourſelves little ſuperior to 
« the ſimpletons who invent them. Your 
ce good ſenſe, Adeline, I think, will teach 
ce you the merit of diſbelief.” 

Adeline bluſhed and was filent ; but 


La Motte's defence of the Marquis ap- 
peared 
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peared much warmer, and more diffuſe, 
than was conſiſtent with lis own diſpoſi- 
tion, or required by the occaſion. His 
former converſation with Louis occurred 
to her, and ſhe was the more ſurprized 
at what paſſed at preſent. 

She looked forward to the morrow 
with a mixture of pain and pleaſure ; the 
expectation of ſeeipg again the young 
Chevalier occupying her thoughts, and 
agitating them with a various emotion; 
now ſhe feared his preſence, and now ſhe 
doubted whether he would come. At 
length ſhe obſerved this, and bluſhed to 
find how much he engaged her atten- 
tion. The morrow arrived. —T he Mar- 
quis came but he came alone; and the 
ſun ſhine of Adehne's mind was clouded, 
though ſhe was able to wear her uſual 
air of cheertulneſs. The Marquis was 
polite, affable, and attentive: to man- 
vers the molt eaſy and el-gant, was added 
the laſt refinement of poliſhed life. His 


converſation was lively, amuſing, ſome- 
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times even witty ; and diſcovered great 
knowledge of the world; or, what is 
often miſtaken for it, an acquaintance 
with the higher circles, and with the to- 
pics of the day. 

Here La Motte was alſo qualified to 
converſe with him, and they entered 
into a diſcuſſion of the characters and 
manners of the age with great ſpirit and 
ſome humour. Madame La Motte had 
not ſeen her huſband ſo cheerful ſince 
they left Paris, and ſometimes ſhe could 
almoſt fancy ſhe was there. Adeline 
liſtened, till the cheerfulneſs which ſhe 
had at firſt only aſſumed, hecame real. 
The addreſs of the Marquis was ſo inſi- 
nuating and affable, that her reſerve in- 
{ſenſibly gave way before it, and her na- 
tural vivacity reſumed its long loſt em- 
Pre. | 

At parting, the Marquis told La Mott 
he rejoiced at having found ſo agree- 
able a neighbour. La Motte bowed. 
« I ſhall ſometime viſit you,” continued 

he, 
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he, © and I lament that I cannot at pre- 
« ſent invite Madame La Motte and her 
« fair friend to my chateau, but it is un- 
« dergoing ſome repairs, which make it 
« but an uncomfortable reſidence.” 

The vivacity of La Motte diſappeared 
with his gueſt, and he ſoon relapſed into 
fits of ſilence and abſtraction. ©« The 
« Marquis is a very agrecable man,” faid 
Madame La Motte.—“ Very agreeable,” 


rephed he.—“ And ſeems to have an 


excellent heart,” ſhe reſumed. “ An 
« excellent one,” ſaid La Motte. 

« You ſeem diſcompoſd, my dear; 
« what has diſturbed you?“ 

« Not in the leaſt—1I was only think- 
« ing, that, with ſuch agreeable talents, 
« and ſuch an excellent heart, it was a 
« pity the Marquis ſhould——” 

« What, my dear?” faid Madame 
with impatience, © That the. Marquis 
« ſhould—ſhould ſuffer this abbey to fail 
ce into ruins,” replied La Motte. 

L 6 
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ce Ts that all!” ſaid Madame with diſ- 
appointment.—*< That is all, upon my 
c honour,” ſaid La Motte, and left the 
room. 

Adeline's ſpirits, no longer ſupported 
by the animated converſation of the Mar- 
quis, ſunk into languor, and when he 
departed, ſhe walked penſively into the 
foreſt. She followed a little romantic 
path that wound along the margin of the 
ſtream, and was overhung with deep 
ſhades. The tranquillity of the ſcene, 
which autumn now touched with her 
ſweeteſt tints, ſoftened her mind to a 
tender kind of melancholy, and ſhe 
ſuffered a tear, which, ſhe knew not 
wherefore, had ſtolen into her eye, to 
tremble there unchecked. She came to 
a little lonely receſs, formed by high 
trees; the wind ſighed mournfully 
among the branches, and as it waved 
their lofty heads ſcattered their leaves 
to the ground. She ſeated herſelf on a 
bank beneath, and indulged the melan- 


choly 
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choly reflections that preſſed to her 
mind, 

« O] could I dive into futurity and 
& behold the events which await me!“ 
ſaid ſhe: „ I ſhould, perhaps, by con- 
cc ſtant contemplation, be enabled to 
« meet them with fortitude. An orphan 
ce in this wide world—thrown upon the 
ce friendſhip of ſtrangers for comfort, 
« and upon their bounty for the very 
cc means of exiſtence, what but evil have 
« I to expect! Alas, my father! how 
c could you thus abandon your child 
cc how leave her to the ſtorms of life— 
ce to ſink, perhaps, beneath them? 
« Alas, I have no friend!“ 

She was interrupted by a ruſtling 
among the fallen leaves; ſhe turned her 
head, and, percerving the Marquis's 
young friend, aroſe to depart. © Par- 
ce don this intruſion,” ſaid he, © your 
c voice attracted me hither, and your 
© words detained me: my offence, how- 
« ever, brings with it its own puniſhment, 

« having 
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© having learned your forrows—how can 
ce I kelp feeling them myſelf ? Would 
« that my ſympathy, or my ſuffering, 
© could reſcue you from them !''—He 
heſitated Would that I could deſerve 
ce the title of your friend, and be thought 
« worthy of it by yourſelf!” 

The confuſion of Adeline's thoughts 
would ſcarcely permit her to reply ; ſhe 
trembled, and gently withdrew her hand, 
which he had taken while he ſpoke. 
c You have, perhaps, heard, Sir, more 
« than is true: I am, indeed, not happy, 
cc but a moment of dejection has made 
« me unjuſt, and I am leſs unfortunate 
ce than I have repreſented, When I ſaid 
« T had no friend, I was ungrateful to 
ce the kindneſs of Monſieur and Madame 
« La Motte, who have been more than 
ce friends—have been as parents to me.” 

« Tf fo, I honour them,“ cried Theo- 
dore with warmth ; “ and if I did not 
« feel it to be preſumption, I would aſk 
« why you are unhappy !—But—” He 

pauſed, 
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pauſed. Adeline, raiſing her eyes, faw 
him gazing upon her with intenſe and 
_ eager anxiety, and her looks were again 
fixed upon the ground. * I have pained 
« you,” ſaid Theodore, “ by an im- 
proper requeſt, Can you forgive me, 
« and allo when I add, that it was an in- 
« tereſt in your welfare, which urged 
« my inquiry?“ 

« Forgiveneſs, Sir, it is unneceſſary 
« to aſk, I am certainly obliged by the 
« compaſſion you expreſs. But the 
cc evening is col, if you pleaſe, we will 
ce walk towards the abbey.” As they 
moved on, Theodore was for ſome 
time ſilent. At length, © It was but 
cc lately that I ſolicited your pardon,” 
ſaid he, „“ and I ſhall now, perh#s, 
cc have need of it again; but you will do 
ce me the juſtice to be ieve, that I have 
cc a ſtrong, and indeed a preiſing reaſon, 
cc to inquire how nearly you are related 
« to Monſieur La Motte,” 

« We 
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« We are not at all related,“ ſaid 
Adeline; © but the ſervice he has done 
« me I can never repay, and I hope my 
ce gratitude will teach me never to forget 
cc it.“ 

« Indeed!” ſaid Theodore ſurprized: 
« and may I aſk how long you have 
cc known him?“ 

« Rather, Sir, let me aſk, why theſe 
ce queſtions ſhould be neceflary ?” 

« You are juſt,” ſaid he, with an air 
of ſelf-condemnation, * my conduct has 

cc deſerved this reproof 1 ſhould have 
c been more explicit.” He lookẽd as 
if his mind was labouring with ſome- 
thing which he was unwilling to expreſs. 
ce But you know not how delicately I am 
«© circumſtanced, continued he, “ yet 
« I] wil: aver, that my queſtions are 
ce prompted by the cendereſt intereſt in 
« your happineſs—and even by my fears 
« for your ſafety.” — Adeline ſtarted. — 
« ] fear you are deceived,” _ he, 1 


« fear there's danger near you,” 
Adeline 
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Adeline ſtopped, and, looking ear- 
neſtly at him, begged he would explain 
himſelf. She ſuſpected that ſome miſ- 
chief threatened La Motte; and Theo- 
dore continuing ſilent, ſhe repeated her 
requeſt. * If La Motte is concerned in 
ce this danger,” ſaid ſhe, © let me en- 
ce treat you to acquaint him with it im- 
« mediately, He has but too many 
«© misfortunes to apprehend.” 

« Excellent Adeline!“ cried Theo- 
dore ; „ that heart muſt be adamant that 
« would injure you. How ſhall I hint 
« what I fear is too true, and how for- 
ce bear to warn you of your danger, with- 
C out—" He was interrupted by a ſtep 
among the trees, and preſently after 
ſaw La Motte croſs into the path they 
were in. Adeline felt confuſed at being 
thus ſeen with the Chevalier, and was 
haſtening to join La Motte, but Theo- 
dore detained her, and entreated a mo- 
ment's attention. There is now no 
« time to explain mylſelf,” ſaid he; 

cc yet 
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« yet what I would ſay is of the utmoſt 
« conlequence to your/elf. 

ce Promiſe, therefore, to meet me in 
cc ſome part of the foreſt at about this 
« time to-morrow evening, you will 
« then, I hope, be convinced that my 
ce conduct is directed, neither by com- 
cc mon circumſtances, nor common re- 
* gard.“ Adeline ſhuddered at the idea 
of making an appointment; ſhe heſi- 
tated, and at length entreated Theo- 
dore not to delay till to-morrow an ex- 
planation which appeared to be ſo im- 
portant, but to follow La Motte and 
inform him of his danger immediately. 
« Tt is not with La Motte I would ſpeak,” 
replied Theodore; “ I know of no dan- 
« ger that threatens him—but he ap- 
« proaches; be quick, lovely Adeline, 
« and promiſe to meet me.“ 

« I do promiſe,” ſaid Adeline, in a 
faultering voice; © I will come to the 
cc ſpot where you found me this evening, 


© an hour earlier to-morrow.” Saying 
this, 
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this, ſhe withdrew her trembling hand 
which Theodore had preſſed to his lips, 
in token of acknowledgement, and he 
immediately diſappeared. 

La Motte now approached Adeline, 
who, fearing that he had ſeen Theodore, 
was in ſome confuſion. © Whither is 


« Louis gone fo faſt?” ſaid La Motte. 


She rejoiced to find his miſtake, and ſuf- 
fered him to remain in it, They walked 
penſively towards the abbey, where Ade- 
line, too much occupied by her own 


thoughts to bear company, retired to her 
chamber. She ruminated upon the words 


of Theodore, and the more ſhe conſi- 
dered them, the more ſhe was perplexed, 
Sometimes ſhe blamed herſelf for having 
made an appointment, doubting whe- 
ther he had not ſolicited it for the purpoſe 
of pleading a paſſion; and now delicacy 
checked this thought, and made her 
vexed that ſhe had preſumed upon 
having inſpired one. She recollected 
the ſerious earneſtneſs of his voice and 

| manner, 
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manner, when he entreated her to mcer 
him; and as they convinced her of the 
importance of the ſubject, ſhe ſhuddered 
at a danger, which ſhe could not coni- 
prehend, looking forward to the morrow 
with anxious impatience. 

Sometimes, too, a remembrance of the 
tender intereſt he had expreſſed for her 
welfare, and of his correſpondent look 
and air, would ſteal acrols her memory, 
awakening a pleaſing emotion and a latent 
hope that ſhe was not indifferent to him. 
From reflections like theſe ſhe was rouſed 
by a ſummons to ſupper: the repaſt was 
a melancholy one, it being the laſt even- 
ing of Louis's ſtay at the abbey. Ade- 

line, who eſteemed him, regretted his 
departure, while his eyes were often bent 
on her, with a look which ſeemed to ex- 
preſs that he was about to leave the ob- 
Jett of his affection. She endeavoured, 
by her cheerfulneſs, to re-animate the 
whole party, and eſpecially Madame 


La Motte, who frequently ſhed tears. 
« We 
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<c We ſhall ſoon meet again,” ſaid Ade- 


line, © I truſt, in happicr circumſtances,” 
La Motte ſighed. The countenance of 
Louis brightened at her words. Do you 
ce wiſh it?“ ſaid he, with peculiar em- 
phaſis. © Moſt certainly I do,” ſhe 
replied. “ Can you doubt my regard 
c for my beſt friends?“ 

« cannot doubt any thing that is 
cc good of you,” ſaid he. 

« You forget you have left Paris,” 
ſaid La Motte to his fon, while a faint 
ſmile croſſed his face, “ ſuch a conpli- 
« ment would there be in character with 
« the place—in theſe ſolitary woods it 
< is quite t. 

«The language of admiration 1s not 
ce always that of compliment, Sir,” faid 
Louis. Adeline, willing to change the 
diſcourſe, aſked to what part of France 
he was going. He replied, that his regi- 
ment was now at Peronne, and he ſhould 
go immediately thither. After ſome 
mention of indifferent ſubjects, the fa- 

mily 
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mily withdrew for the night to their ſeve- 
ral chambers. 

The approaching departure of her ſon 
occupied the thoughts of Madame La 
Motte, and ſhe appeared at breakfaſt 
with eyes ſwoln with weeping. The 
pale countenance of Louis ſeemed to in- 
dicate that he had reſted no better than 
his mother, When breakfaſt was over, 

Adeline retired for a while, that ſhe 
might not interrupt, by her preſence, 
their laſt converſation. As ſhe walked 
on the lawn before the abbey ſhe returned 
in thought to the occurrence of yeſterday 
evening, and her impatience for the ap- 
pointed interview increaſed. She was 
ſoon joined by Louis. * It was unkind 
« of you to leave us,” ſaid he, © in the 
ce laſt moments of my ſtay. Could I hope 
ce that you would ſometimes remember 
« me, when I am far away, I ſhould 
ce depart with leſs ſorrow.” He then 
expreſſed his concern at leaving her, 


and, though he had hitherto armed him- 
| ſelf 
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ſelf with reſolution to forbear a direct 
avowal of an attachment which mult be 
fruitleſs, his heart now yielded to the 
force of paſſion, and he told what Ade- 
line every moment feared to hear. 

« This declaration,” faid Adeline, en- 
deavouring to overcome the agitation it 
excited, © gives me inexpreſſible con- 
we > - Ra 

O, fay not ſo!” interrupted Louis, 
ce but give me ſome ſlender hope to ſup- 
ce port me in the miſeries of abſence, 
ce Say that you do not hate me Say —“ 

« That I do molt readily ſay, replied 
Adeline, in a tremulous voice; © if it 
<« will give you pleafure to be aſſured of 
« my eſteem and friendſhip receive this 
ce aſſurance :—as the ſon of my beſt be- 
ce nefactors, you are entitled to 

« Name not benefits,” ſaid Louis, 
* your merits outrun them all; and ſuf- 
ce fer me to hope for a ſentiment leſs cool 
ce than that of friendſhip, as well as to 
believe that I do not owe your appro- 

| « bation 
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ce bation of me to the actions of others. 
I have long borne my paſſion in ſilence, 
« becauſe I foreſaw the difficulties that 
« would attend it, nay, I have even 
« dared to endeavour to overcome it: I 
cc have dared to believe it poſſible, for- 
ce give the ſuppoſition, that I could for- 
ce get yYOU—and——— 

« You diſtreſs me,” interrupted Ade- 
line ; this is a converſation which J 
< ought not to hear. I am above diſ- 
c guiſe, and, therefore, aſſure you, 
ce that, though your virtues will always 
ce command my eſteem, you have no- 
« thing to hope from my love. Were 
cc jt even otherwiſe, our circumſtances 
cc would effectually decide for us. It 
cc you are really my friend, you will re- 
ce joice that I am ſpared the ſtruggle 
e between affection and prudence. Let 
<< me hope alſo, that time will teach you 
cc to reduce love within the limits of 
« friendſhip.” 


« Never!” 
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ct Never!” cried Louis vehemently; 
« Were this poſſible, my paſſion would 
ce be unworthy of its object.“ While 
he ſpoke, Adeline's favourite fawn came 
bounding towards her. This circum- 
{tance affected Louis even to tears, 
«« This little animal,” ſaid he, after a 
ſhort paule, © firſt conducted me to you; 
ce jt was witneſs to that happy moment 
« when I firſt ſaw you, ſurrounded by at- 
« trations too powerful for my heart; 
ce that moment is now freſh in my me- 
« mory, and the creature comes even to 
cc witneſs this fad one of my departure.“ 
Grief interrupted his utterance. 

When he recovered his voice, he faid, 
« Adeline! when you look upon your 
ce little favourite and careſs it, remember 
« the unhappy Louis, who will then be 
&« far, far from you. Do not deny me 
ce the poor conſolation of believing 
ce this!“ 

66 ſhall not require ſuch a monitor,“ 
faid Adeline with a ſmile; “ your excel- 
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& Tent parents and your own merits have 
ce ſufficient claim upon my remembrance, 
« Could I ſee your natural good ſenſe 
« reſume its influence over paſſion, my 
ce ſatisfaction would equal my eſteem for 
e you.“ 

« Do not hope,“ ſaid Louis, *“ nor 
cc will I wiſh it—for paſſion here is vir- 
« tue.“ As he ſpoke, he ſaw La Motte 
turn round an angle of the abbey. © The 
e moments are precious,” ſaid he, “ I 
« am interrupted. O ! Adeline, fare- 
« well! and fay that you will ſometimes 
e think of me.” 

« Farewel,” ſaid Adeline, who was 
affected by his diſtreſ. “ farewel ! 
« and peace attend you. I will think of 
« you with the affection of a ſiſter,” — 
He ſighed deeply, and preſſed her hand; 
when La Motte, winding round another 
projection of the ruin, again appeared. 
Adeline left them together, and with- 
drew to her chamber, oppreſſed by the 
ſcene. Louis's paſſion and her eſteem 

were 
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were too ſincere not to inſpire her with 
a ſtrong degree of pity for his unhappy 
attachment. She remained in her cham- 
ber till he had quitted the abbey, unwil- 
ling to ſubject him or herſelf to the pain 
of a formal parting. 

As evening and the hour of appoint- 
ment drew nigh, Adeline's impatience in- 
creaſed; yet, when the time arrived, her 
reſolution failed, and ſhe faultered from 
her purpoſe. There was ſomething of in- 
delicacy and diſſimulation in an appointed 
interview, on her part, that ſhocked her. 
She recollected the tenderneſs of Theo- 
dore's manner, and ſeveral little circum- 
ſtances which ſeemed to indicate that his 
heart was not unconcerned in the event, 
Again ſhe was inclined to doubt whether 
he had not obtained her conſent to this 
meeting upon ſome groundleſs ſuſpi- 
cion; and ſhe almoſt determined not to 
go: yet it was poſſible Theodore's aſ- 
ſertion might be ſincere, and her danger 
real; the chance of this made her de- 
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licate ſcruples appear ridiculous; ſhe 
wondered that ſhe had for a moment ſuf- 
fered them to weigh againſt ſo ſerious an 
intereſt, and, blaming herſelf for the de- 
lay they had occaſioned, haſtened to the 
place of appointment. 

The little path, which led to this ſpot, 
was filent and folitarvy, and when ſhe 
reached the receſs, Theodore had not ar- 
rived, A tranſient pride made her un- 
willing he ſhould find that ſhe was 
more punctual to his appointment _than 
himſelf; and ſhe turned from the receſs 
into a track, which wound among the 
trees to the right. Having walked ſome 
way, without ſeeing any perſon, or hear- 
ing a footſtep, ſhe returned; but he was 
not come, and ſhe again left the place. 
A ſecond time ſhe came back, and Theo- 
dore was ſtill abſent. R ecolleCting the 
time at which ſhe had quitted the abbey, 
ſhe grew uneaſy, and calculated that the 
hour appointed was now much exceed- 


ed. She was offended and perplexed : 
| but 
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but ſhe ſeated herſelf on the turf, and 
was reſolved to wait the event. After 
remaining here till the fall of twilight in 
fruitle's expectation, her pride became 
more alarmed; ſhe feared that he had 
diſcovered ſomething of the paxtiality he 
had inſpired, and believing that he now 
treated her with purpoſed neglect, ſhe 
quitted the place with diſguſt and {elt- 
accuſation, 

When theſe emotions ſubſided, and 
reaſon reſumed its influence, ſhe bluſhed 
for what ſhe termed this childiſh efferveſ- 
cence of ſelf- love. She recollected, as if for 
the firſt time, theſe words of Theodore: 
ce] fear you are deceived, and that ſome 
« danger is near you.” Her judgement 
now acquitted the offender, and ſhe ſaw 
only the friend. The import of theſe 
words, whoſe truth ſhe no longer doubt- 
ed, again alarmed her. Why did he 
trouble himſcli to come from the cha- 
teau, on purpoſe to kint her danger, if 
he did not wiſh to preſerve her? And if 
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he wiſhed to preſerve her, what but ne- 
ceſſity could have withheld him from the 
appointment. 

Theſe reflections decided her at once. 
She reſolved to repair on the following 
day at the ſame hour to the receſs, whi- 
ther the intereſt, which ſhe believed him 
to take in her fate, would no doubt con- 
duct him in the hope of meeting her. 
That ſome evil hovered over her ſhe 
could not diſbelicve, but what it might 
be, ſhe was unable to gueſs. Monſieur 
and Madame La Motte were her friends, 
and who elſe, removed, as ſhe now 
thought herſelf, beyond the reach of her 
father, could injure her? But why did 
Theodore fay ſhe was deceived? She 
found it impoſſible to extricate herſolf 
from the labyrinth of conjecture, but en- 
deavoured to command her anxiety till 
the following evening. In the mean 
time ſhe engaged herſelf in efforts to 
amuſe Madame La Motte, who required 


ſome relief, after the departure of her ſon. 
Thus 
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Thus oppreſſed by her own cares, and 
intereſted by thoſe of Madame La Motte, 
Adeline retired to reſt. .She ſoon loſt 
her recollection, but it was only to fall 
into haraſſed flumbers, ſuch as but too 
often haunt the couch of the unhappy. 
At length her perturbed fancy ſuggeſted 
the following dream. 

She thought ſhe was in a large old 
chamber belonging to the abbey, more 
ancient and deſolate, though in part fur- _ 
niſhed, than any ſhe had yet ſeen, It 
was ſtrongly barricadoed, yet no perſon 
appeared. While ſhe ſtood muſing and 
{urveying the apartment, ſhe heard a low 
voice call her, and, looking towards the 
place whence it came, ſhe perceived by 
the dim light of a lamp a figure ſtretched 
on a bed that lay on the floor. The 
voice called again, and approaching the 
bed, ſhe diſtinctly ſaw the features of a 
man who appeared to be dying. A 
ghaſtly paleneſs overſpread his counte- 
nance, yet there was an expreſſion of 
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mildneſs and dignity in it, which ſtrong- 
ly intereſted her. 

While ſhe looked on him his features 
changed, and ſeemed convulſed in the 
agonies of death. The ſpectacle ſhock- 
ed her, and ſhe ſtarted back, but he ſud- 
denly ſtretched forth his hand, and ſeiz- 
ing her's, graſped it with violence: ſhe 
ſtruggled in terror to diſengage herſelt, 
and again looking on his face, ſaw a 
man, who appeared to be about thirty, 
with. the ſame features, but in full health, 
and of a moſt benign countenance. He 
ſmiled tenderly upon her and moved his 
lips, as if to ſpeak, when the floor of the 
chamber ſuddenly opened and he ſunk 
from her view. The effort ſne made to 
ſave herſelf from following awoke her. 
This dream had ſo ſtrongly impreſſed 
her fancy, that it was ſome time before 
ſhe could overcome the terror it occa- 
fioned, or even be perfectly convinced 


ſhe was in her own apartment. At 
length, 
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tength, however, ſhe compoſed herſelf to 
ſleep ; again ſhe fel] into a dream, 

She thought ſhe was bewildered in 
ſome winding paſſages of the abbey, 
that it was almoſt dark, and that ſne 
wandered about a conſiderable time, 
without being able to find a door. Sud- 
denly ſhe heard a bell toll from above, 
and ſoon after a confuſion of diſtant 
voices. She redoubled her efforts to ex- 
tricate herſelf, Preſently all was ſtill, 
and, at length, wearied with the ſearch, 
ſhe ſat down on a ſtep that croſſed the 
paſſage. She had not been long here, 
when ſhe ſaw a light glimmer at a dif- 
tance on the walls, but a turn in the paſ- 
ſage, which was very long, prevented 
her ſeeing from what it proceeded. It 
continued to glimmer faintly for ſome 
time, and then grew ſtronger, when ſhe 
ſaw a man enter the paſſage, habited in a 
long black cloak, like thoſe uſually worn 
by attendants at funerals, and bearing a 
torch. He called to her to follow him, 

and 
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and led her through a long paſſage to 
the foot of a ſtaircaſe. Here ſhe feared 
to proceed, and was running back, when 
the man ſuddenly turned to purſue her, 
and, with the terror which this occaſion- 
ed, ſhe awoke. 

- Shocked by theſe viſions, and more 
ſo by their ſeeming connection, which 
now ſtruck her, ſhe endeavoured to con- 
tinue awake, leſt their terrific images 
ſhould again haunt her mind: after ſome 
time, however, her haraſſed ſpirits again 
ſunk into ſlumber, though not to re- 
poſe. | 

- She now thought herſelf in a large 
old gallery, and ſaw at one end of it a 
chamber-door ſtanding a little open, and 
a light within : ſhe went towards it, and 
perceived .the man ſhe had before ſeen, 


ſtanding at the door, and beckoning her 


towards him. With the inconſiſtency ſo 
common 1n dreams, ſhe no longer endea- 
voured to avoid him, but advancing, fol- 
lowed him into a ſuite of very ancient 
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apartments, hung with black, and light- 
ed up as if for a funeral. Still he led | 
her on, till ſhe found herſelf in the ſame 
chamber ſhe remembered to have ſeen in | 
her former dream: a coffin, covered with | 
a pall, ſtood at the farther end of the | 
room ; ſome lights, and ſeveral perſons 
ſurrounded it, who appeared to be in 
great diſtreſs. 

- Suddenly, ſhe thought, theſe perſons 
| were all gone, and that ſhe was left 
alone; that ſhe went up to the coffin, 1 
and while ſhe gazed upon it, ſhe heard | 
a voice ſpeak, as if from within, but ſaw 
nobody. The man ſhe had before ſeen, 
ſoon after ſtood by the coffin, and lifting 
the pall, ſhe ſaw beneath it a dead per- 
ſon, whom ſhe thought to be the dying 
Chevalier ſhe had ſeen in her former 
dream: his features were ſunk in death, 
but they were yet ſerene. While ſhe 
looked at him, a ſtream of blood guſned 
from his ſide, and deſcending to the / 
floor, the whole chamber was overflow- 
cd; 
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ed; at the ſame time ſome words were 
uttered in the voice ſhe heard before; but 
the horror of the ſcene ſo entirely over- 
came her, that ſhe ſtarted and awoke. 

When ſhe had recovered her recollec- 
tion, ſhe raiſed herſelf in the bed, to be 
convinced it was a dream ſhe had wit- 
neſſed, and the agitation of her ſpirits 
were ſo great, that ſhe feared to be alone, 
and almoſt determined to call Annette. 
The features of the deceaſed perſon, and 
the chamber where he lay, were ſtrongly 
impreſſed upon her memory, and ſhe ſtill 
thought ſhe heard the voice, and ſaw the 
countenance which her dream repreſent- 
ed. The longer ſhe conſidered theſe 
© dreams, the more ſhe was ſurprized: 
they were fo very terrible, returned ſo 
often, and ſeemed to be ſo connected 
with each other, that ſhe could ſcarcely 
think them accidental; yet, why they 
ſhould be ſupernatural, ſhe could nor 
tell. She ſlept no more that night. 
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